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PLAIN MILLINERY, 


A RELIABLE PERSON WISHES TO ASSIST 
| in light housework A home more regarded than wages. 
| Excellent references Address R. E. E., 1500 Race St. 


Fo -RENT—CHEAP, TO A DESIRABLE 
Tenant, part of a House on Eighth Street above Parrish, 


occupied by owner of same. For further particulars apply to or 
| address Barber & Hill, S W. Corner 12th and Poplar Sts. 


W ANTED—A WOMAN TO TAKE GENERAL 

care of a house and be a companion in a family of one. A 
Friend preferred. HANNAH MERCER DARLINGTON, 

225 W. Miner St., West Chester, Pa. 

T° RENT—IN TENTH MONTH, BY THE 

year, furnished, near Jenkintown, stone house near station ; 


£004 stable, garden fruits, shade, etc. Board of two adults in 
part pay for rent. Address A. 26, Office of INTELLIGENCER 


ANTED.—BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 

unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. Terms 
to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


C0 OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODE! 
terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. 

Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. 

Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


IT 
Friends’ 
M. F. PAScHALL, 171 South 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ‘ST., 


Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
| Sewing and Quilting done to order. 








ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


| PHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppine AtrenpEep To. 
11265 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPRIA, PENNA. 


THomMPsoN SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


HENRY ©. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
112 N. Tenwrs SrrReet, PHILaADA. 








R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO, 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. Itis PurRELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIons. j3@r- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO s. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


THE GIRARD ee 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO, — “'vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOB. J ASHBROOK, ‘Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. (Full Paid). $22 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
6 Sn special — of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am. 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business- 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MIL".ER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor, 
Direcrors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith 


Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as | 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found | Oui it 1 ra 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | MORTGAGE COMPANY. 

paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, — 

15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- |} CAPITAL, . Ye $2,000, 000.00 
. ; : ; . | SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, |. $115,444.72 

ter of its contents give special weight to each adver — gegen 045 68 


tisement. BaF" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 





SIX PE R Cc ENT DEBENTURES — 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


advertisement in this paper.“@a | and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
———————_ | capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
 BAucn’s $2 5 PHO ISPHATE | SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
Of? Dealers wasted in unasngned MORTG AGES 


territory. 


RAW BONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 












These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 


exclusively upon improved Farms in the best agricultural sec- 
ee pone of =, jest. aw ——— to suit ee fron Two 
: nu ollars upwards. nterest coupons payable semi-annu- 

Woriate of Potash. Nitrate of Seda. ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 


ie’ afrs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
a. Ph Phosphate o Send for further information. MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 


BAUGH & SONS CO. ei KELPHIAS PA. Mee HOF wale ila, Office 8, E. Comer 4th and Chestnut Sta 








AND DEBENTURE BONDS 


GUARANTEED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SuRpPLus $70,000. 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 


NEGOTIATED BY 
REEVES & CLEMES. DENVER, COLORADO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
REEVES, ALSOP & Co, 


ALSO 


KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES. 
The above are worthy the attention of investors. 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 

119 S. Fourth St. Phila. 


Samuel Conard, 
LaTE oF Cooper & CONARD. 


CHESTS? 

QUEEN s,C'0.924 Piao, 
Ea 

OPER A,MARINE & 


Isaac Forsythe. 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SprinGs, SpRinG Corts, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 


NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, givingacare- | 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for coat dew of 


the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE 


MILK, 
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The Dealer . Sane Im- 
plements, s and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
. farm use, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
ae" ,om in commurication -_ = 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


> ‘re. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 


ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliable dairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 
LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 

A SPECIALTY. 


Cee 


Surplus, $355,016 


Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,106,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,G00, paying from 


interest, $7,066,400 of 
° interest and principal 

- * 
to investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Mebenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 


ward. Full mformation reg var various securi- 
ties furnished by 


b: 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Yow York Mang’ RE™TY DIRVINSON. 399 Broadwas 


LypiAa A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


| ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


ment. jae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper.~“@a 
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PE NNHURST, 
MICHIGAN A VENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


JAMES HOOD. 
PRESTON’S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent. 


Open April lst to November. 
JaMEs H. PRESTON. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Washington and Gayley Streets, Media, Penna., 


WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH TENTH, 1888. 


Primary, Intermediate. and High School Grades. Training 
Glass for teachers. Elective Course for College Preparation. 
For circufars apply to ELIZABETH E. HART, Principal, 


(until 9th Mo. 8rd, Beach Haven, N J) 
Or to Henry M, Fussell, Media, Pa. 
Rebecca W. Richards, " *’ 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
38 ParRK Row, NEw _Yorx. 


I Y SELECTION OF PA TTERNS 


- *, 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, MaTs, RvGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. . , ADriw 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS BILLA. 
TEA AN D COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 


708 WALNUT St., PHILa'DA, 


Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8h of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges poopata in the following states : Pa., New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, IL, Wis, Ind. ‘AndI 


will refund ‘the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped 


WM. S. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 


Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 
Lustres or Mica Papers, 6 Cts. Roll. 
Beautiful Gold Papers, 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cts. Roll. 


Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of | fully and pleasantly locatéd near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 
(CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 





PRICES 


| tion thorough. 





REASONABLE. | 





109 N. 10TH STREET, Phila. | 
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PPRIENDS' | NORMAL “INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD. 

Prepares students for Teaching or College ; furnishes a good 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. Instruc- 
Opens Eighth month 27. 

For particulars apply to, 
J. D. Minick, A. B., Principal 

Address until Eighth mo 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CYNTHIA G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Tuition alone 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


‘FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLsy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
_ CLEMENT M. BrIppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N 


(QHAPPA QUA MO UNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 


enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 


corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 


from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMUEL C. CoLLuns, A. M., Prin., 


_ Chappaqua Institute, N . ¥ 
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TREASURES. 


HAvE hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow; 
No night but hath its morn ! 


Have faith! Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 

The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, faith and love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges fiercest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
—Schiller. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TO OHIO, AND THE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tuinx1nG Friends might be interested to hear of our 
journey west, I will try to give some little account of 
it. We left Philadelphia at 11.50 a. m., the 23d of 
this month. Having expected to stop one night at 
Altoona or Cresson in order to see the mountains by 
daylight, we did not take a sleeping car ; but word re- 
ceived just before leaving expressing a doubt of our 


being able to make connections, we decided to go | 
on to Pittsburg, where the train was due about mid- | 
night; but wash-outs from the late storm and flood | 


had rendered the road impassable, and we were 
obliged to branch off on other roads, and not having 
the“ right of way,” to wait often,—once an hour,—for 
the passage of freight and other trains. We slept 
some in our seats, each one reclining and at intervals 
peering out into the moonlight to enjoy the moun- 
tainous scenery by the way. There was some impa- 


tience manifested and complaints of slow travel, but | 
we felt very thankful for a safe passage, convinced | 
they were doing the best possible under the circum- | 
We reached Pittsburg at 6 o’clock next | 
morning, having an hour to breakfast and prepare to | 


stances. 


take Pittsburg and Cleveland train for Bridgeport, 
Ohio. 


welcome. Many of the corn fields were immersed 
pect for an autumn crop. (At Pittsburg we had found 
many detained on account of the floods, having failed 
to make connections, the Baltimore and Ohio line 
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Friends from Salem took the train at Roches- | 
ter en route for Yearly Meeting and after the manner | 
of Friends soon found us, extending a most cordial | 


| than a merely professional one. 


1888 


{ J OURNAL. 
Vol. XVI. No. 815, 


being also badly damaged.) We reached Bridgeport 
after 10 a. m., going across to a house to which we had 


| been recommended, kept on temperance principles, 
| and were very kindly cared for, waiting for friends 
| from Mt. Pleasant to meet us, which they did. 


We 
had a very interesting ride, over a hilly, picturesque 
country, one continuous hill for miles out of town. 


| The autumn flowers were abundant, and I thought a 


larger growth than ours. Wecould see the surround- 
ing country for a great distance and the grand old 
hills lent enchantment to the view. The country is 
remarkably beautiful here, as with us,—everything 
so fresh and green; the corn crop is very fine. We 
have been favored with the most delightful weather 
and were very thankful to have it cooler. We 
reached the attractive and hospitable home of Abel 
and Amy Walker near 6 p. m., and greatly enjoyed 
the restfulness of the home and a good night’s sleep. 
The view of the surrounding country is very fine; being 


| on high ground, Mt. Pleasant meeting‘*house, where 


the Yearly Meeting is held, can be seen in the suburb 
of the village a mile and a half distant. 

On Seventh-day we attended the meeting for min- 
isters and elders in the small, but neat, Short Creek 
meeting-house, close by, where all their meetings are 
held except the Yearly Meeting. Ann Packer was 
present,—she felt probably for the last time,—to min- 
gle with Friends in the old familiar places; also 
Thomas Tomlinson from Iowa. 

The meeting was small, but life abounded, and it 
is comforting to feel that numbers are not needful to 
reeeive the blessing. 

We had planned for the crowded time between 
Ohio and Illinois Yearly Meetings, being misled by a 
mistake in the Almanac which we hope other Friends 
may avoid,—and on finding we had another week, had 
changes to make,but still under limitations, our tickets 
to Chicago expiring thel0th. Yesterday weattended 
meetings in the commodious Mt. Pleasant house,— 
morning and afternoon. Friends coming from a dis- 
tance, and many perhaps being under the impression 
that the meeting convened at 11 a. m., made it late 
in being settled,—but we were glad to welcome all. 

The meeting becoming very quiet and attentive to 
the word spoken, we hope it found a placein the 
hearts of the people. There was only one communi- 
cation in the morning, seeming so different from our 
crowded meetings in Philadelphia. In the afternoon 


| several Friends spoke, and testimony was borne to a 
in water, the stalks covered with mud, and little pros- | 


practical religion regulating the whole life, rather 
We lodged at John 
E. Carpenter’s, where I am now writing. His wife is 
the daughter of Abel Walker, and neice of Mercy 
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Griffith Hammond, who is greatly missed in the 
home and the Yearly Meeting.” The morning is 
cloudy but every thing is fresh and green around, 
and we shall enter this morning upon the business of 
the Yearly Meeting, which we trust will be a profit- 
able occasion. 

Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Eighth month 27. 


The attendance appeared to me about as many 
women as our monthly meeting at West Chester, Pa., 
but life abounded. The young people took part in 
the business, and there was such a restful feeling in 
all baving time to express their concerns that there 
has arisen a renewed sense in my mind of the ad- 
vantage which might arise in dividing the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting into three bodies. We could 
not be separated in loving interest for each other— 
but our coming together might be of greater profit 
and the arousing of fresh life. 

Ann Packer opened the meeting with loving 
words of counsel, encouraging to individual faith ful- 
ness to every monition of duty. Sarah C. Fox was 
appointed to assist Jane Edgerton as clerk, in place 
of Mercy G.Hammond. The reading of the excellent 
epistles called forth a feeling of thankfulness for this 
connecting link of sisterly love and interest. A propo- 
sition was brought up from one of the Quarters to 
accord all the privileges of our Society to the chil- 
dren when one parent was a member. In the after- 
noon there was a meeting in the interest of First- 
day schools. -One report told of the establishment of 
a new school which was in a flourishing condition. 
The meeting was one of great interest. 

Third-day morning the weather continued fine. 
Friends again met, and the reading and answering 
the Queries called forth expression, showing they 
were not considered merely in a formal manner. 
They differ somewhat from ours in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, having one in regard to oppression, 
and a care for those in our employ,—seeming appro- 
priate in these times, when the subject of Capital and 
Labor is being so freely canvassed. In the evening, 
a meeting of the Temperance Committee was held at 
the Short Creek meeting-house. Thereseemed some 
discouragement in view of different opinions as to 
the best mode of forwarding the good work, but 
there are earnest workers in the field and doubtless 
they will sow the good seed to bear future fruit. 

Fourth-day morning another session of the meet- 
ing for ministers and elders was held, where help- 
ful words of counsel were given by Ann Packer and 
others. Then a meeting for worship was held, quite 
well attended, and a season we trust of profit, an ex- 
hortation to a fuller appreciation of our privileges as 
a Society and the responsibility resting with us for 
the trust reposed. An elderly man (Presbyterian) 
made a few remarks at the close, expressing himself 
as not satisfied with the meeting on First-day, but 
now his mind was clearer in regard to our attitude. 
He alluded to the Atonement and the reliance he 
placed on it, and hoped he was not mistaken in us. 
Ann Packer spoke, I think to his enlightenment and 
comfort. We had a very pleasant interview with 
him afterwards and received a “ God bless you.” 
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In the afternoon the meeting went into joint ses- 
sion to consider subjects of united interest. The 
first was the proposition to receive the children into 
care where one parent is a member. This was 
weightily considered and adopted with great una- 
nimity, thus affording comfort to some who have so 
desired the benefits of the Society for their children. 

Then the Indian question came before us. Some 
letters were read in addition to the Committee’s 
report, and the subject of appointing matrons for 
Indian Agencies, to instruct the women in household 
duties, was considered. Some of, the yearly meetings 
had felt that even without Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing’s coéperation they must move in the matter; but 
while much interest was expressed, way did not open 
to go forward in the work. It was referred to the 
committee which was continued to do what they 
could to encourage Congress to make an appropria- 
tion for this good work. Then adjourned until Fifth- 
day morning to meet again. After some preliminary 
business of men’s and women’s meeting, separately 
held, we gathered with a sense of the near approach 
of separation, the business of the Yearly Meeting be- 
ing finished on Fifth-day. When the epistles were 
presented there was found an over-supply, so willing 
did those appointed for the service seem to work. 
They were very good and it was left with the clerks 
to embody with the others as seemed best the ones 
not needed. When men Friends came in, the report 
of Philanthropic Work was considered, including 
Temperance, Social Purity, Peace, and kindred sub- 
jects, in the forwarding of which many feel a deep 
interest. There was also a report of one committee 
on membership, and some discussion as to what ought 
to constitute a member, and whether long absence or 
indifference should forfeit the right, but some felt 
willing to extend the cover of charity, one Friend 
expressing that he had been careless and indifferent 
for twenty years and now fully appreciated the priv- 
ilege. The Temperance Committee reported and was 
continued for further service, and while in joint ses- 
sion under a solemn covering, the meeting concluded 
with a feeling of gratitude for the privilege of having 
mingled so pleasantly and profitably together. We 
had greatly enjoyed the social life in homes around 
Mt. Pleasant, the recipients of their kind hospitality, 
and could but feel regretful in parting from them. 
Thomas Tomlinson, a minister from Iowa, had been 
most acceptably present. We shall probably meet at 
some other meetings ere we leave Ohio. He came 
last evening (Fifth-day) with Henry Pickering and 
wife, to Sarah L. Dungan’s and son William, in Cole- 
rain, members of Concord Meeting, about three miles 
distant. They have a beautiful home with many in- 
teresting relics. Many traveling Friends have been 
partakers of the comforts dispensed. It is raining— 
but we feel thankful for the delightful weather 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, and it will not inter- 
fere with our journey to Plainfield this morning. 

One feature of the country around Mt. Pleasant 
was novel to us. There is a railroad being constructed 
to that place and the coal beds are growing valuable. 
We heard them speak of selling the land for thirty- 
three dollars per acre and marvelled how such highly 





cultivated land could be sold for such a price, but 
found it was only the coal strata beneath, leaving the 
surface undisturbed for the quiet pursuits of agricul- 
ture. The session yesterday was very long, and we 
felt quite weary, but stood the journey here better 
than we thought, and are refreshed this morning. 
There is so little time for writing and such small 
ability, that reports will necessarily be imperfect, but 
we may continue to send some tidings from time to 
time of our progress and welfare. 


Eighth month 31. Lyp1a H. Price. 


CENTENARY OF PLAINFIELD, N. J., 
FRIENDS’ MEETING. 
Historica, Sxercu spy NatHan Harper. 


In preparing this “ Historical Sketch of the Meeting 
House, its Erection and Occupancy,” care has been 
taken to follow closely the given title, and to render 
the narrative as concise and explicit as possible, 
without drawing too freely upon details. The min- 
utes of the monthly meetings, covering as they do a 
lengthened term of years, are voluminous, and al- 
though freighted with items of decided interest, 
time, necessarily limited by an occasion like the 
present, demands restricted quotations and com- 
ments. It is proper to remark that copious extracts 
from the original records were kindly made and 
transmitted for use by our friend Abel V. Shotwell, 
of Rahway. 

In the year 1684 the seat of government of the 
Province of East Jersey was removed by direction of 
Governor Barclay from Elizabeth Town to Perth 
Town, now known as Perth Amboy. Gawen Lawrie 
was then Deputy Governor. He had been a London 
merchant and was a member of the Society of Friends, 
as were likewise several of his official associates, no- 
tably among them being Miles Forster, who married 
a daughter of the Deputy Governor, the first mar- 
riage recorded in the book of minutes of the Society 
in these parts, and who held the appointment of Re- 
ceiver of Customs; John Barclay,a brother of the 
Governor ; John Reid, at one time Surveyor-General, 
and as such the author of a survey entitled—“‘A map 
of the Raritan, Millstone, and Rahway rivers, and of 
Bound, Green, and Cedar brooks, with the plantations 
thereupon,” a fac-simile of which is in possession of 
the Historical Society of New Jersey; and George 
Keith, an active member among Friends, who also 
filled the office of Surveyor-General and in 1687 ran 
the division line between East and West Jersey. 
George Keith wasa man of collegiate education, lit- 
erary attainments, and strong natural abilities but, 
unfortunately, possessing an overbearing disposition 
and given to unwise controversy, he sowed seeds of 
discord which ripened into bitter fruit. He antag- 
onized individuals, evinced hostility to the Society, 
and influencing other members of prominent stand- 
ing to follow him, finally became an avowed apostate. 
The course pursued by Keith and companions dis- 
rupted the meeting and virtually suspended it for the 
period of fifteen years. 

Notwithstanding such untoward circumstances, 
the religious principles and observances of the So- 
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ciety survived the ordeal and lived to}flourish anew, 
for the records inform us that Friends assembled in 
a meeting capacity at the house of Nathaniel Fitz 
Randolph, in Woodbridge, Ninth month 16th, 1704, 
and that meetings continued to be held'‘thereat until 
Ninth month 19th, 1713, when reference‘ is made to 
a meeting-house. 

The minutes of the meeting thus established at 
Woodbridge omit mention of Lawrie, Barclay, Fors- 
ter, and Keith, once so conspicuous fin the affairs of 
society at Amboy, but in lieu thereof speak of Fitz 
Randolph, Hadden, Smith, Brotherton, Thorn, Pound, 
Webster, Shotwell, Vail, Laing, and‘others, names 
still familiarly known and respected in this section 
of New Jersey. 

At a monthly meeting held at} Woodbridge Ninth 
month 16th, 1721, John Laing, one of‘the most prom- 
inent members, on behalf of himself and other 
Friends, asked permission to hold ajmeeting at his 
house, which request was soon thereafter granted and 
carried into effect. The residencefof John Laing 
was in the Township of Piscataway,{County of Mid- 
dlesex,and not far from the boundary line of the 
present city of Plainfield. On the farm; then owned 
and occupied by him can be locatedjan ancient bury- 
ing place. 

At an adjourned monthly meeting*held at Wood- 
bridge, Third month 27th, 1731, the following minute 
was approved: “ The Friends belonging to the meet- 
ing held at John Laing’s, deceased, desire liberty to 
build a meeting-house on the land given by the said 
John Laing for that purpose, this meeting grants their 
desire and orders that John Kinsey;should pay the 
money given by John Shotwell, deceased, to that 
use.” 

At the next monthly meeting, Fourth month 17th, 
“Abraham Shotwell and Benjamin Smith were ap- 
pointed to manage the building of the meeting-house 
near John Laing’s, deceased, the said house not to 
exceed 24 foot square and 14 foot between joynts.” 

Such recited action brings us down to a newly 
erected meeting-house in the Township of Piscat- 
away, which was designated and always known as 
Plainfield meeting, and which became the immedi- 
ate predecessor of the building wherein we are now 
convened. 

After the lapse of twenty-nine years, a proposi- 
tion to remove Plainfield meeting-house, so called, 
from the Laing locality, was introduced at monthly 
meeting held Eighth month 21st, 1760. 

The question of such removal appears to have en- 
gaged the prolonged attention of Friends, as their 
recorded proceedings attest. Committees were ap- 
pointed from time to time to consider the matter, 
but no definite conclusion was reached until Elev- 
enth month 15th, 1787, when, at a monthly meeting 
held at Rahway, a committee consisting of John 
Webster, David Vail, John Vail, Isaiah Shotwell, 
John Webster, (3d) Isaac Laing, Jacob Laing, Sam- 
uel Pound, Josiah Dunham, John Haydock, Benja- 
min Shotwell, Joseph Stackhouse, Joseph Shotwell, 
Ww. Smith, Hartshorn F. Randolph, Ambrose Cop- 
land, and Samuel Marsh, appointed the previous 
month to take into consideration the renewed re-. 
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quest for a new caasieianiias at t Plainfield, and a 
proper site therefor, reported as follows: 

“The Committee all agreed that a lot of land 
containing three acres, near the house of John Web- 
ster, the third, would be a suitable place for said 
house to be built on, and proposed that the size of 
the house should be about 34x48 feet. They have 
premoted a subscription and it appeared there was 
upwards of three hundred pounds subscribed.” 

After deliberating thereon, the meeting agreed to 
the place proposed, also to the dimensions of the 
building, and appointed as a committee, with author- 
ity to purchase the land, agree with some persons to 
undertake the building, as might be judged best, and 
to call upon subscribers for the money—William 
Shotwell, Hugh Webster, William Webster, David 
Vail, Ambrose Copland, Edward Moore,} William 
Smith, and Edward Fitz Randolph. 

At subsequent monthly meetings liberty was 
given said committee to use the timber on the lot 
where the old meeting-house stood, and also to de- 
cide as to{the expediency of appropriating any part 
of the oldjhouse towards building the new one. 

Thus we have the authorization to purchase the 
site and tofrear the identical edifice whose Centen- 
nial anniversary we are now met to commemorate. 

On the®20th of Eighth month, 1788, a monthly 
meeting was for the first time held in this, the then 
new meeting-house at Plainfield, which to-day, dating 
from such occupancy, is one hundred years old. 

The finalfreport of the Building Committee was 
presented to{a monthly meeting held at Plainfield, 
Fourth month£21st, 1790, and read as follows: 

“We the committee appointed to have the care 
and oversight*of building the new meeting-house at 
Plainfield, report’they have performed the service, 
and that the expenses of the house is four hundred 
and seventy-four,Jpounds, seven shillings, and ten 
pence, exclusivefof what stuff was got from the old 
meeting-house : 








Expenses of the house, * £474,07,10 

Cost of land and fencing the same, 47,14,03 

£522,02,01 

Money subscribed, £510,04,09 
Land and old meeting- -house sold to Joseph 

Laing, . 08,13 ,06 

Old stable, ete., sold he, 04,18,00 

£523,16,03 

Due the meeting, £01,14,02 


WILLIAM SHOTWELL, 
Epwarp F, Ranpo.pa, 
WiLu1am WEBSTER, 
Epwarkp Moore, 
Davip VaIL, 

Amprose CopLanD, 
Hucu Wesster.” 

We have thus summarily reviewed the salient 
points connected with the erection and first occupa- 
tion of this old meeting-house. As far back as 1769 
the monthly meeting herein held was designated as 
that of “ Rahway and Plainfield,’ a name it con- 
tinues to own. 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ANP 


JO URNAL. 


The early concern of Friends regarding Slavery is 
evidenced by the following report of a committee 
made to Plainfield monthly meeting in 1775: 

“ We the committee appointed to inspect into the 
circumstances of the negroes belonging to Friends 
who are members of our monthly meeting, have 
agreed to report that we have inquired into their sit- 
uation, and we find that some of them are old and 
incapable of procuring a comfortable subsistence 
were they to be set free by their masters, and that 
some are under age. Encouragement was given that 
they should have learning, and when of age should 
be manumitted, and that there is one we judge prop- 
er for freedom whose master can not be prevailed 
with to set him free. 

JosePH SHOTWELL, 
Joun WEBSTER, 
Joun Haypock.” 

A living concern was also manifested at an early 
date against the sale and use of intoxicating liquors 
by members of the Society. 

We are to-day in the presence of the history of a 
hundred years. Measured by the standard of olden 
Europe and the Orient, such period of time might be 
deemed comparatively trivial, but estimated from an 
American standpoint, it certainly possesses valid 
claims to venerableness. When this building was 
first occupied for meeting purposes, the Federal Con- 
stitution had been formulated in Convention only 
eleven months, and George Washington was not 
elected first President of the United States. The an- 
nals of the past one hundred years are indeed won- 
derful, more so than those of any previous century. 
The momentous changes wrought and results at- 
tained almost challenge belief. One hundred years 
ago, steam and electricity, those giant motors of util- 
ity, since set to work revolutionizing the world, were 
practically unknown. Around where we are now gath- 
ered the gentle sound of lowing herds smote the air 
in lieu of the screeching locomotives, and rural 
quietude here reigned in place of the rattling noise 
of modern traffic; then lumbering vehicles rolled 
slowly along uneven and winding country roads in- 
stead of, as now, power-driven coaches swiftly rush- 
ing over graded and steel-clad avenues of travel; 
and then, the wildest imagination ventured not to 
predict the coming day when lightning, pressed into 
the serviceof man, would flash intelligent converse to 
and from the uttermost parts of earth. 

The storms of a hundred winters have beaten up- 
on this venerable pile, and yet, shingle-sided and 
wrought-nailed, with the exception of a portion of 
one end damaged by fire and repaired in 1873, it 
stands outwardly as of yore, while within, its massive 
frame timbers, richly browned, not by artistic brush, 
but by the mellowing hand of time, clearly show the 
marks of implements wielded by the sturdy fore- 
fathers of 1788. It may be interesting and not en- 
tirely inappropriate here to speak of an incident 
which personally associates the erection of this house 
with a memorable event in national history. During 
the contest for American Independence, when the 
British forces held possession of Perth Amboy and 
the adjacent country, General Washington and staff 
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called at the farm residence of John Vail, grand- 
father of the late Jonah Vail, and requested to be 
guided to some prominent spot on the mountain from 


whence a good view of the plain below and the | 


movements of the enemy could be obtained. There 
was a man at Friend Vail’s house at the time who, 


being acquainted with the mountain paths, at once | 


volunteered his services and piloted the Continental 


Commander to an over-look eminence which bears | 


the historic name of “ Washington Rock.” The 
guide was, Edward Fitz Randolph, a member of the 
committee charged with the building of Plainfield 
Meeting-house, and who, as a mechanic, gave to its 
construction manual labor. 

The great and distinguished history of this old 
house is interwoven with the sacred and vitally im- 
portant cause of religion. For years it was the only 
place of public worship in this vicinity, the surround- 
ing country being settled principally by Friends. 
Here thronged congregations met to engage in silent 
adoration or listen to words of earnest exhortation. 
Residents of Plainfield, now far advanced along the 
journey of life, remember with pleasurable emotions 
those long-passed days when in the bloom of youth 
they here attended meeting. From yon raised seats 
the most eminent ministers of the Society have pro- 
claimed with demonstration and power the glad 
message of gospel truth and love, and borne valiant 
testimony against worldly evils and human wrongs. 
Generations have come and gone. The years have 
performed a hundred circuits. Still the protecting 
wing of Ancient Goodness remains outstretched, and 
numbers weekly assemble within these age-tinged 
walls to partake of spiritual communion after the 
plain and simple manner of Fox and Penn. 

Almighty God! with fervent praise 
We thank thee for the by-gone days, 
And trustingly await the future. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THROUGH CANADA AND HOMEWARD. 
Art 10 o’clock on the morning of the 20th the Gen- 
eral Conference of Friends, First-Day Schools opened, 
in the same meeting-house in which the half-year 
meeting had been held, with a large attendance, and 
the devotional silence usually observed in all our 
gatherings. The names of delegates were called by 
Associations, each of which was represented except 
Illinois ; for the absence of one delegate from that As- 
sociation a reason was given. This session was oc- 
cupied with the routine business of the body, inter- 
spersed with much pertinent expression relating to 
the several subjects brought up. The most notice- 
able feature, and one in which the whole audience 
heartily united, was the proposal to send a greeting 
by telegram, from the Conference to the Centennial 
Meeting at Plainfield, New Jersey, held to commem- 
orate the one hundredth anniversary of the occu- 
pancy of the meeting-house. The following telegram 
was sent at once that it might reach its destination in 
time for the opening of the meeting in the afternoon. 

SPARTA, ONTARIO, Eighth month 20, 1888. 
To Aaron M. Powell, Friends’ Meeting house : 
The First-Day School General Conference of the Sevéa 
Yearly Meetings, in session at Sparta, Yarmouth, Ontario, 





| Canada, to Friends of Peace Street Meeting, Plainfield, N. 
J., sends loving greetings on this, the Hundredth Anniver- 
| sary of the erection of the meeting-house. The good seed 
sown by Friends is bearing much fruit, and will continue 
to grow and to feed and bless all who accept the bread of life 
which is offered freely without money and without price. 


} Clerks. 


JOsEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
REBECCA SCHOOLEY, 

As a Friend in attendance will give a full report 
of the proceedings of the General Conference for our 
paper, it is only necessary te say briefly there were 
three other sessions held, all marked by great earn- 
estness, and all of a devotional character, which was 
felt to be largely due to the deep spirituality of the 
meetings which preceded the Conference. There 
were those whose voices had seldom if ever before 
been heard in our gatherings, who bore testimony to 
the value of these meetings to themselves, and all 
seemed to feel that it was a great privilege to be in 
attendance. The matter of Lesson Leaves was fairly 
considered, and the general expression favored the 
present plan of preparing them. 

The business throughout was conducted with de- 
liberation and a willingness to concede to every one 
the same liberty of expression that each claimed for 
himself; all was done in harmony, and the good 
feeling maintained when differing views of the same 
subject were presented gave evidence that the One 
Controlling Power of all rightly gathered assemblies 
was in our midst. 

After all was accomplished for which we had met, 
and full expression had been given to the good that 
had been received, the Conference adjourned to meet 
two years hence in Indiana, at the time of holding 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting. 

Then came the farewells which were tender, grate- 
ful, and expressive of Christian fellowship. Some of 
the delegates left the same evening, but the greater 
part waited for the noon train (eastward bound) next 
day. Among the latter was your correspondent, who 
by this stop-over was enabled to enjoy a little social 
intercourse with the good Friends who had so hos- 
pitably entertained us. 

In this brief opportunity we listened to the re- 
cital of hardships endured by the Friends who, 
about the beginning of the present century, came 
into the then wilderness of Canada, and after un- 
counted labor and privation, established permanent 
settlements on the same tracts of land their descend- 
ants are now occupying, which from dense forests, 
roamed over by savage men and beasts scarcely more 
savage, has, through untiring energy and labor be- 
come a very paradise of beauty and luxuriance. 
The log hut, for which the trees had to be felled and 
their trunks hewed into shape, consecrated by the 
toil and sweat of the father and his boys, and made 
homelike and endurable through the patient love- 
service of mother and daughters, sufficed for a time. 
Deft, womanly fingers spun and wove and made 
into warm garments for winter the fleece of the flock, 
and with much necessary labor prepared the flax of 
the field for wear during the brief summers that 
were made shorter by the deep shadows of the sur- 
rounding forests through which the warming rays of 
the sun scarcely penetrated. 
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It is one thing to read what has been written by 
others of these pioneer times, when not a plot of 
ground large enough to take in his log cabin and the 
garden could be had until it was cleared of the trees, 
and a whole season had to be given to the prepara- 
tion of the ground before a single crop could be 
planted. Weare apt, when we read of these things, to 
think they are colored by the imagination of the 
writer, but when we hear from the lips of the aged 
patriarchs, a remnant of whom are still left us, the 
plain, unvarnished story of pioneer life in their boy- 
hood, no pictures of the imagination are too highly 
wrought, or too tragic to answer the description. 
And the privations and hardships endured by the 
women, many of whom had passed their girlhood 
amid the refinements of social life,can never be por- 
trayed. From such ancestry comes the best blood of 
the race, and the qualities that must tell for good 
upon generations yet unborn. 

We take our leave with the exchange of many 
good wishes, and return to St. Thomas, where we ar- 
rive in good season. 

From here we go our several ways east or west, 
with the conviction that the reunion we have enjoyed 
has added to our vital, religious force and brought 
the several parts of our heritage very near together 
in Christian fellowship. 

St. Thomas is apparently an old Canadian town, 
substantially built, mostly of brick, and one where 
much business is transacted. We take the east-bound 
train and go all the way round the lake to get to 
Erie, a point nearly opposite St. Thomas, that might 
readily have been reached in less time by crossing 
the lake, only there is no line of steamers running 
between the two cities. 

The ride to Erie takes us within view of Niagara 
Falls, and we hear the endless roar of its mighty wa- 
ters, gathered up from the far north-west so near the 
water-shed of its Pacific slope as to suggest tbe brine of 
the ocean, and rushing onward through lake and 
strait and river in a succession that is simply be- 
yond description, pours the accumulation of its flood 
of waters into the broad Atlantic. Surely here the 
forces of nature, grand as they are irresistible, are 
worthy our deepest thought, and should awaken in 
us the profoundest reverence for Him whose care is 
over all his works, so that whether it be the mighty 
ocean, or the tiniest drop that falls into its bosom, 
it is not suffered to fail of its mission to water and 
refresh the earth. 

Before we reach Niagara we pass the town of 
Welland, where we get a view of the canal that con- 
nects the two lakes Erie and Ontario. It and the 
town take their name from a small tributary of the 
Niagara river which has its rise in the province of 
Ontario, and forms part of the Welland canal, empty- 
ing into the Niagara river above the Falls. It does 


not take long to run the 27 miles from Falls View to 
Buffalo, with its outlying districts for miles covered 
by lumber-yards, and its fine breakwater, which af- 
fords protection to the commerce of the great lakes 
when the stormy winds, that make the navigation of 
lake Erie so difficult and dangerous, are prevailing. 
The road from Buffalo follows the lake, and runs 
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through many pretty towns, with adjacent vineyards 
and orchards and fields dropping fullness into the 
lap of plenty, making the heart overflow with thank- 
fulness to the Giver of all good. Now we see the 
wide stretch of water shining through the hazy at- 
mosphere of this warm summer weather,—then 
through skirts of woodland, remnants of the “ forests 
primeval,” our busy engine hurries us along until 
the solid old town of Erie is reached, in the deepen- 
ing shades of evening. 

Here the people seem to be very much absorbed 
in their own affairs, though there is said to be some 
awakening tothe public needs among the million- 
aires who have become such in the prosecution of 
the various industries that centre in this locality. 
The whistles of the factories call to labor at an early 
hour in the morning and at intervals throughout the 
day the same shrill note is heard blending with the 
puff and blow of trains innumerable that come and 
goin all directions, freighted with the products of 
shop and field, and a full complement of pleasure- 
seekers and traveling salesmen. 

Among the most interesting and absorbing works 
for the general wglfare is a combination of wealthy, 
public-spirited men, who have undertaken to drill a 
well for the purpose of supplying natural gas in op- 
position to a company which at an exhorbitant price 
now furnishes it to the citizens for heating and cul- 
inary purposes. The well has reached the depth of 
4,000 feet without success, and it is their intention to 
go five hundred feet further. A company at Pitts- 
burgb having bored 4,600 feet before gas was reached, 
encourages the company to continue. The work has 
been in constant progress for eleven months. 

One day is given to Chautauqua Lake, with the 
hope of being in time for its School of Literature and 
Science, where the best expositors of evangelical re- 
ligious thought in our day may be heard. We saw 
the wooden counterpart of the great temples of 
Greece and walked through its academic grove, but 
the great masters were gone, and the quiet of the 
“assembly grounds” was broken only by the voices 
of the excursionists. 

Another afternoon is spent on the lake. A stiff 
breeze gives us some experience of the effects of the 
chopping waves that make this at such times a tur- 
bulent little inland sea. The Hospital that crowns 
the bluff overlooking the lake, on State street, has 
just been undergoing enlargement, and was thrown 
open to visitors during our stay. It is well equipped, 
and does noble service for the suffering. The Sol- 
diers’ Home in the eastern suburbs of the city is 
within reach of the breezes from the lake, and has 
also been enlarged and much improved. Another 
Charity is the Home for the Aged and Infirm, to 
which has been added quite recently rooms to ac- 
commodate aged couples. 

After a week spent in the enjoyment of all that 
social visiting, excursions, and the like have to offer, 
time, as it ever has done, brings round the end of all 
this varying chapter. We leave Erie in the gray 
dawn of the early morning of Eighth month 3rd, 
and as the clock strikes twelve, midnight, enter the 
door of our own home. L. J. R. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DEBORAH F. WHARTON: A TRIBUTE. 


Ir would doubtless be acceptable to survivors to 
have a clear and full portraiture, in written words, of 


the life of our venerable friend, Deborah F. Wharton. 


But the pen of friendship and strong affection fal- 
ters in the attempt to delineate so complete an en- 
sample of all the Christian virtues which adorned 
the daily walking of our dear departed friend. Those 
whose privilege it has been to mingle with her in 
social and religious communion will ever bear in 
mind the impress for good which her purity, benev- 
olence, and dedication of heart unconsciously spread 
around her, and how these conspicuous attributes 
gave a lustre and an influence to all her utterances 
and all her doings. In her own purity of thought 
there was a uniform observance of the “golden 
rule,” which allowed not a criticizing censure or un- 
kind judging of the motives of others to have place, 
—and hence the words of calumny and fault-finding 
were foreign to the benevolent and religious sensibil- 
ities of her nature. To an eminently cheerful and 
social temperament were added the dignity and 
force of strong religious convictions, and an inde- 
pendence of action in closely adhering to these. 

Her excellent husband, Wm. Wharton, was a 
highly esteemed elder and valuable laborer in the 
concerns of the Society—a gentleman of the olden 


type—remarkably affable, and exemplary in all his | 
deportment and intercourse with the surrounding | 


world. These estimable characters were permitted 
for many years to enjoy the bappiness of a sacred 
union, their interests being mutual in all things per- 
taining to this life and to that which is to come. In 
their hospitable home the pleasures and comforts 
derived from social, intellectual, and spiritual fellow- 
ship, were largely partaken of. When death severed 
this close tie, our dear friend, the subject of this fee- 
ble tribute to her memory, was favored to sustain the 
sorrow with resignation and fortitude. She contin- 
ued to reside in the same home, surrounded by a lov- 
ing family of children,—still dispensing, though with 
a subdued spirit, the wonted rites of hospitality. In 
subsequent years the trials of family bereavements 
were her portion; several of her children in early 
maturity of years were removed by death. While 
keenly feeling these tender separations, she believed 
it right to give proper attention to her secular and 


religious concerns—appearing not unto others to 


mourn,—but willing to perform the duty of the hour 
as it presented to her view. 

There exists, no doubt, in every branch of our 
widely spread Society, a knowledge of our dear friend 
as a valued, approved minister and a faithful laborer 
in the services of our Religious Society. In the ex- 
pansiveness of Christian charity the cause of humanity 
found in her a willing advocate, where even its rights 
were denied and its appeals for redress commended 
themselves to her attention. With an abundance of 
this world’s treasures at her disposal, she ever main- 
tained a remarkable simplicity and consistency of de- 
portment in all the affairs and relations of life; an 
abiding sense of the stewardship entrusted to her be- 
ing evinced in manifold remembrances of the poor 
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and a sympathizing concern to encourage deserving 
efforts for self-support. In her demise many have 
lost a kind, helpful, though unknown friend—so 
considerately and delicately were her alms and boun- 
ties bestowed. These benevolent sympathies and 
Christian evidences of love and tenderness flowing 
toward all the human family continued unabated to 
the close of a long and beautiful life. This close 
came as an Angel of Light gently releasing the puri- 
fied spirit from its earthly tabernacle. 
“ So farewell, mother in Israel ! 

Thou whose radiant course was like 

An angel’s standing in the sun, 

Undazzled and unswerving ;— 

It was meet that thou should’st pass 

From earth without a cloud.” 

Eighth month 30, 1888. Cc. 


REPORTS OF THE PHILANTHROPIC UNION, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Havine received several inquiries, I wish to give in- 
formation through your columns that the Proceedings 
of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor has been 
distributed to the several monthly meetings, except 


| that those for Genesee Yearly Meeting were sent in 


one package to John J. Cornell, and all for Ohio 
Yearly Meeting to Sarah C. Fox, Short Creek, Ohio. 
J. Wa. Hutcuinson. 


New York, Ninth month 3. 


Every Christian ought to be where for the time 


| being he belongs. He ought to be, at every moment 


of his life, just where he would be glad to be found 
if his Master were to come seeking him. Whether 
it be work or recreation that is his duty for the hour, 
that is the thing for him to attend to then. And asa 
man’s duty never can be at two places at the same 
time, a Christian believer who is at the place where 
he belongs can rest assured that his Master would 
not wish him to be at any other point in the uni- 
verse than just there. This is a good test for a Chris- 
tian in his deciding what he had better do for this 
evening, or for this morning. He ought to do that 
which he ought to do; and whatever he does should 
be that which he believes that his Master wishes 
him to do above anything and everything else—<Se- 
lected. 


Harpness is a want of minute attention to the 
feeling of others. It does not proceed from malignity 
or a carelessness of inflicting pain, but from a want 
of delicate perception of those little things by which 
pleasure is conferred or pain excited. A hard per- 
son thinks he has done enough if he does not speak 
ill of your relations, your children, or your country ; 
and then, with the greatest good humor and volu- 


| bility,and with atotal inattention to your individual 


state and position, gallops over a thousand fine feel- 
ings, and leaves in every step the mark of his hoof 
upon your heart.—Sydney Smith. 


Ir we dwelt more upon God’s fullness and his de- 
sire to make us partakers of it, our Christian charac- 
ter would be richer.—H. W. Beecher. 
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One of the most brilliant, yet most unbalanced and 
most untrustworthy of modern writers is one who 
has strongly insisted upon the yielding of mankind 
to hero worship. Perhaps the obvious defects in 
Carlyle’s system have prevented many from follow- 
ing him in this direction, especially when so unlovely 
a character as Frederick of Prussia, miscalled “ the 
Great,” was presented for their admiration; but we 
fear there is too much danger with some of allowing 
themselves to worship, mentally at least, some con- 
spicuous person, without carefully considering how 
unlikely it is that his merits are exactly measured. 

We take the case of Charles Darwin, for example. 
How is Darwin to be esteemed? Certainly not with- 
out caution and qualification,—for reasons which we 
shall in a moment indicate. But his great achieve- 
ments in science, his heroic contributions to the 
stock of accurate human knowledge, his devotion to 
truth, his patience, his simplicity, his amiability, 
command the attention and respect of the world. 
His biography, told in his own letters and journals, 
may well fascinate us. It is not unreasonable, on 
the contrary it is natural and just, that we should 
have praise and appreciation for such a worker. 

But this does not imply everything. It does not 
imply the justification of an entire surrender of our 
regard and our judgment,—the sinking of our indi- 
viduality in that of Darwin, and the acceptance of 
his mind as our ideal. In the very biography which 
we found so charming there was a significant and 
notable absence of one thing needful to make a char- 
acter round and perfect. Darwin himself felt and 
acknowledged that he had sunk all else in his one 
pursuit: he was a naturalist, and nothing more,— 
a great one, indeed, but that only. He had found in 
himself a gradual extinction of not only the ele- 
ments that are szsthetic,—that see the poetry and 
beauty of life-—but even the elements that are re- 
ligious, and inward, and spiritual. He declares this 


frankly, and, as a scientific journal has remarked, 
it has sharply demanded attention from those who 
were giving themselves up unreservedly to the wor- 
Frances Power Cobbe says 
this single instance has gone far “ to throw a sort of 
dam across the stream, and to have arrested nota 


ship of “ pure science.” 
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few science-worshippers.” They find themselves 
querying whether a knowledge of the habits of earth- 
worms, though leading up to other and vaster 
knowledge of material things, will compensate for 
the absence of spiritual feeling, or even of the ss- 
thetic sense. As an article in the Atlantic Monthly, 
(quoted on page 272 of the current volume of this 
paper) puts it, there was a blank page in Darwin’s 
experience, and this is the page of spiritual life. 
“What interested him was the immediate present, 
and he dealt with it admirably, both in the intellec- 
tual and moral world; but what was remote was as 
if it were not.” 

Here is an instance, we say, which may well 
check the inclination to hero-worship. So much 
might be said for Darwin, yet not everything. The 
ideal was not perfect. That we should appreciate 
and admire in him what may be worthy of apprecia- 
tion and admiration did not imply the fitness of an 
entire surrender of our regard and judgment. 


Corrections.—A correspondent—N. C., Brook- 
lyn,—calls attention to the historical statement in J. 
D. McPherson’s recent letter on the Tower of London, 
respecting the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. The 
facts concerning her are, not that she was put for- 
ward by a Catholic faction against Elizabeth and the 
Protestant party, as stated, but that, at the accession 
of Mary, the Catholic, (Elizabeth’s elder sister), 
known in history as “ Bloody Mary,” a Protestant 
movement was begun in behalf of Lady Jane, and 
upon its failure she was beheaded, as referred to by 
J.D.M. The reign of Mary began in 1553, and Eliz- 
abeth followed in 1558. The execution of Lady 
Jane occurred in 1554. 

In the article by A.C. D., in last week’s paper, on 
the Plainfield Centenary, the word Piscatany should 
be Piscataway ; and where it is said that remarks 
were freely made, it should read briefly made. 





DEATHS. 

CLEAVER.—Suddenly, on Eighth month 3ist, 1888, 
William J., eldest son of John and Sarah J. Cleaver, of 
Whitemarsh, Pa., in his 35th year. 

COATES.—Eighth month 29th, 1888, at the residence of 
his brother-in-law, Richard Mather, West Philadelphia, 
William Bailey Coates, aged 65 years; a member of West- 
ern District of the other body of Friends. 

SEAMAN.—At his home, Westbury, Long Island, Sev- 
enth month 4th, 1888, after a long and painful illness, Ed- 
mund Seaman, eldest son of Hannah and the late Jacob 
Seaman, aged 56 years; a member of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Interment at Westbury, L. L 

STAR.—Departed this life on the evening of the 31st 
of Eighth month, 1888, Phebe M. Star ; a member of Fair- 
fax Monthly Meeting, Virginia, in the 69th year of her 
age. The life and death of this dear Friend was a useful 
lesson to us all. Calm and collected in her last mements, 
her desire was to be released from her sufferings when- 
ever it should be the Good Father’s pleasure to call her 
home. W. W. 





JaMESs UDALL. 


‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end | 


of that man is peace.” 

How applicable is this beautiful Scripture truth to those 
whose lives have been spent in doing good to their fellow 
men, and whose unblemished characters stand as an ex- 
ample that all may follow. 


Such was our lamented friend, James Udall, whose long 
and useful life has ended,and we may rest assured thathis | J» was in the wilderness of Zin that the “ whole con- 


purified spirit, having cast aside its earthly garment, is | gregation 


now clothed in immortality and eternal life. 

Although not a member of our Society yet the princi- 
ples of Friends ever clung closely to him. He was a con- 
stant attender of Manhasset Meeting with his devoted wife, 
when health permitted, she having been educated in an- 
other faith, yet after her marriage felt it was her duty and 
pleasure to go with her husband, and now after fifty-four 
years of sweet companionship, the golden chord is at length 
broken, and the precious spirit removed from works to 
rewards. 

He was a life long friend of our dear departed friend 
Henry Willets, both “ lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths were not long divided.” Those who 
have shared his unbroken friendship as the writer has done 
for nearly half a century, can testify to the goodness and 
symplicity that marked his character. He was an earnest 
seeker after truth, unselfish in his business relations, ever 
ready to assist the poor and needy, giving with a liberal 
hand, not only to the meeting, but to those who required 
assistance, expressing his convictions that true religion was 
not so much in what we believe as in the way we live. 

A touching tribute to his memory comes to me from 
his devoted daughter, who, in early life, was left a widow 
with an infant, and who has devoted her life to her par- 
ents with almost more than filial tenderness; she says: 
“ His life and character was so lovely it made our home so 
beautiful that his death has left everything everywhere 
desolate, lonely, and sad,—so hard to live without his 
sweet, loving presence and beautiful soul, inspiring our 
lives with its loveliness—so noble, exemplary, and con- 
sistent, living out the Golden Rule socially, morally, and 
spiritually. 

“My grandmother, Deborah Udall, (a beloved member 
of Manhasset Monthly Meeting), told him ‘he had never 
given her any anxiety, only when he was sick, or out in 
the boat in a thunder storm.’ ‘Oh! mother!’ he said, 
‘this is the greatest blessing and legacy thee could be- 
queath me. I am so happy that I have given thee so little 
trouble, and that my life has been So satisfactory. I have 
tried to do right and make those around me happy.’ His 
health had been frail during the last few months, and 
after an illness of a week’s duration he calmly and sweet- 
ly passed away in the 8lst year of his age.” 

On the 7th of Fourth month, 1888, the funeral took 
place at Manhasset meeting-house, where a very large and 
interesting meeting was held, and a precious testimony 
given to his worth—giving consolation and comfort to his 
sorrowing family and many friends. “I hear a voice 
from the casket saying, ‘ mourn not for me,’” was the ex- 
pression that fell from the lips of this ministering friend 
on the solemn occasion. 

Surely no monument of stone over his last resting 
place is needed to commemorate his virtues, for his mem- 
ory is embalmed in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him well. E. H. B. 

Bayside, L. I., Eighth month 30. 


RaReE.y promise, but, if lawful, constantly pei- 
form.— Wm. Penn. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 36. 
NINTH MONTH 16, 1888. 
Toric: THE WATER OF LIFE. 
GOLDEN Text.—‘ For my people have committed two evils ; 
they have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 


that can hold no water.’’—Jeremiah 2: 13. 
ReaD Numbers 20 : 1-13. 


” of Israel spent the closing years of wan- 
dering, which prepared the younger generation to 
enter in and possess the fertile fields and wooded 
hillsides of their ancient patrimony. The men who 
came out of Egypt had, through the enervating in- 
fluences and hard toil of their servitude, in the low 
lands of that country, lost the vigor and sturdiness 
of their nomadic ancestry, and, as we have seen 
they preferred the uneventful drudgery of their 
bondage with its “ leeks and onions and flesh-pots,” 
to the hardships and privations incident to the jour- 
ney over the uncultivated lands through which they 
were obliged to make their way. 

The scarcity of water became a serious obstacle to 
their good order, and the absolute necessity for an 
immediate supply brought up the cry which was ever 
ready to break forth, when danger or disappointment 
confronted them. Moses, as was his unfailing cus- 
tom, went into the Tabernacle to lay his new-found 
difficulty before the Lord, and this brings us to the 
point of value in the lesson. 

Take thy rod. This rod was one of the sacred 
treasures of the Tabernacle, and the same that Moses 
had carried with him in his interview with Pharaoh. 

Smote the rock. The wisdom and far-sightedness of 
Moses, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, en- 
abled him to meet the necessities of his people, yet 
his angry impatience brought sorrow and loss to his 
spiritual life. 


If one were asked to state what, of all the varied 
blessings that our Heavenly Father has conferred 
upon us, is the most to be desired, he could not hesi- 
tate to answer that it is the power to discriminate be- 
tween right and wrong, to determine what is good 
and what is evil, what will make our lives happy and 
filled with peace, and what will destroy such peace 
and happiness. 

Such knowledge is indeed the Water of Life, that 
which refreshes, invigorates, animates our whole ex- 
istence, and which alone makes life desirable. It is 
obvious that this knowledge can only be derived from 
the source of all good, our Divine Father and the 
Creator of all. That he bestows such knowledge can- 
not be gainsaid, for whatever be the theories of men 
regarding the manner in which mankind become 
aware of the law of right, and thus responsible for its 
observance, every one is conscious that it is within 
his own power to acquire a knowledge of truth, 
which, if obeyed, will direct into ways of life emi- 
nently conducive to permanent happiness and peace, 

The fundamental doctrine of the Society of Friends 
is that the Divine Father reveals directly to every hu- 


| man soul this knowledge of truth, which is sufficient 


to its needs, and so inspires it with a consciousness 
of right and duty, that every one who is willing to 
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be guided by its promptings will certainly find the 
true way of !ife,and obtain the power to fulfil the 
will of his Creator. 

This revelation, or witness for truth, never can 
lead astray, but is adapted for every condition in 
life, teaching self-denial, prompting to works of 
righteousness, impelling to acts of kindness and 
charity, leading away from all debasing and ignoble 
actions, and up to greater and greater purity of char- 
acter, nobility of purpose, and integrity to all that is 
good. 

This word of God, speaking in every soul, is then 
indeed “the well of water” that springs up “ unto 
eternal life,” that which we may have for the accept- 
ing, and which, if accepted, will over-rule all the ills 
of life and will fill the soul with unspeakable peace. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
YARMOUTH, AND THE TRIP THITHER. 


Ir was a pleasant party of Friends, eighteen in num- 
ber, that met recently on a bright morning at the 
Reading Railroad Station, Philadelphia, en route for 
St. Thomas, Ontario. Those who had with the 
thoughtfulness of experienced travelers secured seats 
in the roomy and well-appointed parlor cars of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, had some advantage over 
others whose time and thought were otherwise oc- 
cupied up to the starting day. But these were not 
disposed to murmur or let aught detract from their 
appreciation of the ride, because of less luxurious ac- 
commodations ; they enjoyed with a zest born of the 
novelty and newness of the scenery, the rapidly pass- 
ing panorama that revealed here a thrifty town, there 
a well-cultivated farm, ascending till Bethlehem was 
reached and our first halting place of any moment 

was made. We tarried just long enough to get a 

good glimpse of this pretty place, associated in our 

minds with that religious sect the Moravians, who 

settled here in 1740. Their religious forms and a so- 

cial life of their own, added to habits of unusual econ- 
omy and industry, soon won for them the designa- 
tion of a “ peculiar people.” A fellow feeling of sym- 
pathy was awakened, and a desire to stop and see if 
any of their primitive simplicity of life were left to us 
now, but alas! for the thought that would dwell with 
the past; no time could be allotted to it, for on, on we 
must speed, this time a few more of us with comfort- 

able parlor car conveniences, gazing eagerly at the 
landscape, now revealing the wonderful coal regions 
of the Upper Lehigh. Passing Mauch Chunk, with 

its picturesque surroundings, its mountains of black 
coal dust, side by side with its mountains of green- 
ness, its renowned “ Switchback,” its homes for the 
miners, poor cabins beside the tastefully adorned and 
capacious mansions of the wealthy which we had 

seen—these were all objects of great interest. Then 

came the “ breakers ” where the “ black diamonds ” 
of these great coal fields are separated and made 
ready for our use when the chilly blasts of winter 
make them of more value to us than their brilliantly 
white sisters, whose office is to adorn the person and 
please the eye. As we still ascend, the heart utters 
its silent thanksgiving that we are permitted to wit- 
ness in so brief a time so much of the beauty of God’s 
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creation, and so much of the development of man’s 
mechanism, by which the greatness of his power is 
continually becoming more and more apparent. By 
late noon the climax is reached, and we are on the 
summit, where, at an elevation of 2,000 feet above the 
sea, we stop for dinner. Here a fine hotel, the Glen 
Summit, enjoys a most magnificent view of mountain 
peaks and ranges with lovely valleys intervening. 
The time is too precious to waste in the every-day 
pastime of eating dinner, so having supplied our 
physical needs in that line from a lunch basket while 
on the way, we take advantage of the halt to wander 
out for a wider view of the grand scene. It is cer- 
tainly a tempting spot for those who have the leisure 
and the means here to breathe the fresh mountain 
air and feast the eye on the beauties of nature. But 
we must journey on, the descent being equally as fine as 
the ascent. We wind round fora distance of fourteen 
miles, catching glimpses of streams and lakes, so sug- 
gestive of coolness and trout fishing, and reach at 
last, nestling in the valley of Wyoming, the town of 
Wilkesbarre, which all the time was very near to us 
though hidden from our view. We had delighted 
our eyes with the fresh fall asters, just bursting into 
bloom, while close beside them in almost barbaric 
splendor nodded the golden rod, and at every turn 
the wild wealth of ferns caused many a sigh that we 
must pass them by. Speeding on, we now cross the 
border into New York State, passing in the twilight 
hour Lake Seneca and other charming spots, hoping 
for a nearer view on our return, Settling ourselves 
to rest as the darkness gathered around us, we ere 
long were aroused to find we were within sound of 
the roaring waters of Niagara where we were to leave 
our comfortable quarters and be transferred to the 
Michigan Central Railroad for landing at St. Thomas. 

Out into the night with its rain, and, we had al- 
most said, its darkness, for the lights in a station 
house, which was being reconstructed, were few and 
dim, we waited for some hours, and were here joined 
by another Friend bound for the same point. Some, 
by preirrangement, made a stop at the Falls, others 
would have done so but for the great influx of excur- 
sionists that just then filled the place. Crossing the 
Suspension Bridge we were soon made conscious of 
our presence on foreign soil by the demand for “ all 
passengers going to Canada present luggage for in- 
spection.” This occupying but a brief time we again 
tried to rest, but a crowded second-class car was a 
poor substitute for the luxurious one we had left, 
and we resigned ourselves to discomforts which 
were somewhat mitigated by the sympathy of a 
pleasant conductor who much regretted his inability 
on account of a great pressure of travel, “ to do bet- 
ter for us.” At early dawn we landed 125 miles from 
the Falls on Canadian soil,and were met and cordial- 
ly greeted by friends who soon transferred us over 
fine roads, in open topped wagons (here called “dem- 
ocrats”’), past large farms with acres of fine wood- 
land, to the Friends’ setthement of Yarmouth, Onta- 
rio. 

The face of the country revealed its nearness to 
the great lakes by its level surface, its many deep 
fissures through the rocks, its continual greenness, as 





if constantly moistened, and its general fertility. For | 


that section St. Thomas is the chief market, it being 
a city of 12,000 inhabitants, though much is shipped 
abroad. The making of cheese, which is rich and 
good, is an important industry. 
raised, the apple crop being of excellent quality. The 
restrictions of trade on account of the tariffs imposed 


by both countries are serious barriers to intercourse | 


with “the States,” and we found a general desire 
among the Canadians to obtain a freer interchange of 
products. 


There is, we found, a feeling still preserved of 
there | 


“loyalty” to the English Queen, and yet 
was evident a realizing sense of the value it would 
be to them to be united to “the States.” 
a new experience to some of us, to find ourselves 


looked down upon, as it were, by her stately majesty | 


in many a large picture placed in the rooms devoted 
to our service. 


allegiance to the same laws. We mutually recognized 


kindred devotion to the one great power, God over 
all. Thesolidity and intelligence of those Canadians 
it was our privilege to meet, spoke well for the home 
training and their system of public schools ; with the 
efficiency of the latter we were quite impressed. Yet 
the regret was universal among the Friends that so 
few of them were so situated as to be able to give 
their young people the advantages of an education at 
Swarthmore College and elsewhere among Friends. 


This, too, we hops time will remedy, and put it in their | 


power to mingle, while obtaining an education, with 
young people of their own religious faith. 
L. H. H. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Bucks QuarrerLy Meerina, held at the Falls, on the 
30th of Eighth month, was very largely attended and 
was a very interesting meeting. 

Many strangers as well as a number of members 
from neighboring quarterly meetings were in attend- 
ance. There was a comfortable degree of stillness 
obtained nearer the appointed hour than has often 
been the case,when Sunderland P. Gardner, of Farm- 
ington, New York, arose and commenced a very in- 
teresting discourse which continued for more than 
an hour. He was listened to with profound atten- 
tion, and from the feeling that prevailed it was evi- 
dently to the general satisfaction of the large and in- 
telligent audience present. After Sunderland sat 
down, a few very satisfactory words were spoken by 
Elizabeth Paxson and Thomas Foalke, and after a 
brief and impressive silence the first meeting closed 
and the regular business of the Quarterly meeting 
was then proceeded with. A minute that had been 


Monthly Meeting, to attend Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing and appoint meetings, was produced and endorsed 
by the quarterly meeting. 

A part of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Commit- 


Fruit, too,is much | 


Yet our intercourse could not have 

been more pleasant and kindly if we had all claimed | 
| school that is to be established. The sentiment of 
a broader brotherhood, a kinship of faith, and a | 


would meet the wants of Friends generally. 


| lawn. 
granted to Robert M. Croasdale, (a minister), by Falls | 





tee were in attendance, and at the close of meeting 
arrangements were made for their attendance at the 
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different monthly meetings composing the quarter 
as they occurred in the following week, and also the 
attendance of some appointed and some parlor meet- 
ings if way should open. 

At the close of the Quarterly Meeting there 
seemed to be a feeling prevalent that we had had a 
very satisfactory opportunity together, and a desire 
prevailed that we may continue to have such meet- 


| ings in the future. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
This meeting was held at Easton, Md., on the 
29th of last month. Samuel S. Ash and Henry T. 


| Child of the Visiting Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
It was | 


ing,and Martin Maloney from Avondale, were in at- 
tendance. The meeting was large. The three Friends 
named spoke. At the close of the meeting for worship. 
Richard T. Turner, Jr., referred to the John M. 
George school, and desired to know the views of 
Friends in relation to the scope and character of the 


the meeting was that it would be better to have a 


| school for the rudimental branches of education, to 


fit the scholars for the practical duties of life. The 


| question whether there should be a particular kind 


of dress required was referred to and strongly ob- 
jected to. The meeting then separated, about 
forty of the men going up stairs. The first, second, 


| and eighth queries were answered. The George 
| school was again considered, and a free interchange 


of sentiment was had. All were of the opinion that 
such a school as was spoken of in the first meeting 
And it 
was hoped that such a school would be opened with- 


| out much delay. 


The meeting on Fifth-day was large and satisfac- 
tory. Henry T. Child spoke for about an hour. Sam- 
uel 8. Ash also spoke, and Martin Maloney appeared 
in supplication. 

It was an encouraging season for all, and hopes 


| were expressed that some of the Yearly Meeting’s 
| Committee and other Friends would attend all the 
| quarterly meetings. C. 


For Friends’ intelligencer and Journal. 
THE THOMAS ASYLUM FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN. 


| Tas Asylum is on the Cattaraugus Reservation, in 


the State of New York. We left Buffalo on the 28th 


| of Eighth month, by the Erie Railroad, for North 


Collins, a distance of 22 miles. From North Collins 
to the Asylum is six miles by private carriage. 
Half of the ride is past the homes of the Indians. 


| Some have comfortable, two-story, frame, painted 
| houses with white window curtains. 


The men in the 
fields working with teams; the children about the 
At one house some lads were pitching quoits. 
It is vacation. We passed two public school buildings 


| in good repair with a fresh coat of white paint on 


each. The Indians have horses, cows, pigs, and 
poultry. All the men, women, and children we saw 
were well clothed in citizens dress, as their employ- 
ments required. 

The land is good; they raise corn, potatoes, and 
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buckwheat. The other harvests were over. We did 

not see many grain stacks,—the apple and pear trees 
were well covered with fruit. We passed the fair- 

grounds which calls together many white people to 
see the products of the Indians at their annual dis- 
play. The land is good, much of it covered with for- 
est in its natural state. The approach tothe Asylum 
was very cheering. There were good fences, and a 
large, well-kept lawn with shade trees. The large, 

well-painted wooden buildings, which have now 112 
children, are all in excellent repair. The parlor is 
papered and well furnished, one table containing the 
work of the children on sale, they receiving the 

money. The sleeping rooms are neat. Iron bed- 
steads of the best kind with wire springs and hair 

mattresses, and covered with white counterpanes. 
The pillows are of feathers, with cases and shams. 

A red work-bag hangs on the post of each bedstead. 
The schools were not in session. The larger girls 
were in the sewing room. They remain in the Insti- 
tution till 16 years of age and teach sewing to the 
younger girls. They do all the sewing for them- 
selves and for the boys. One girl was knitting on a 
machine. They knit all the stockings, some sewing 
on the machines and others by hand. The garments 

made by the children last year numbered 2,159. All 
the children were neatly dressed—the larger girls in 

white aprons, trimmed dresses, and morocco shoes. 
All the smaller girls wore gingham dresses, ruffled 

on the bottom of the skirt, and a piece of lace on 

the neck of each dress. All the younger girls and 

and boys were without shoes and stockings. They 

were called in from their play to speak and sing for 
us, which was very well done. The neatness, order 

and promptness was wonderful. It was like a well- 

conducted home, where all knew their places, and 

filled them to satisfaction. The farm contains 125 

acres. The boys, under the superintendent, raise all 

the grains, corn, vegetables and fruits, averaging in 

value $2,644. The products are mostly consumed on 

the place. They have 5 horses, 10 cows, and pigs, 

but no poultry. There is a good barn and a work 

shop, a garden, and a fine grove of forest trees with 

swings. They havea pond with a boat for rowing in 

summer, and in winter they have fine skating. All 

the grounds are in good order. We did not go over 

the farm. The likeness of the kind Friend for whom 

this Institution was named, Philip E. Thomas, hangs 

in the parlor. 

This home, so well conducted, is a monument 
well fitting to his care and interest for the Indians. 
It was near this Institution our friend, Joseph S 
Walton, and family resided ; a school for Indians was 
kept by them. We saw the Friend at North Col- 
lins who taught the school after Joseph and family 
left. We were kindly entertained by this Friend’s 
sister, and heard from them much of interest about 
the Indians. If the millions of money that have 
been worse than wasted upon the military had been 
used to educate, civilize, and Christianize the In- 
dians as the Friends did on this reservation in years 
that are past, there would not be the cloud of dis- 
honor that now hangs over this Government. It is 
thirty-two years since the Thomas asylum was es- 
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tablished. It was supported for many years by the 
benevolent. Our kind friend, Lydia Ann Thomas, 
and others took an interest init. It is now a State 
Institution under a Board of Managers appointed by 
the Governor—one of the board. John Mt. Pieasant, 
an Indian, died last year. I quote from the last re- 
port: “During his long career his example was of 
inestimable value to his people, an example of in- 
dustry, thrift, temperance, and right living, illu- 
mined by self-abnegation and benevolence. His loss 
to us friends and co-laborers in the adminstration of 
this interesting charity is great.” The State appro- 
priated last year $10,000 for expenses, $1,000 for 
teachers, $2,000 to buy land. 

In this visit I had the company of Amelia Hicks, 
of Westbury, L. I. 


Puese C. WriGaT. 
West End, Ninth month 1. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 
Tue Isies or SHOALS are a series of rocky islands, 
nine in number, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, 
about ten miles east of Portsmouth, N. H. Star Is- 
land, Appledore, and White, are the largest and most 
prominent because of their hotel accommodations, 
and the last named is noted for its light-house. 

The rocks at Star Island are of “ granite inter- 
sected with a basaltic dyke,” but of such structure as 
makes them quite unique, “their like being found 
in but one point, jutting out in New Hampshire.” 
The shores of this island are bolder and grander 
than the rest of the group and rise to a height of 
sixty feet above the sea. The rocks have been 
thrown up vertically and lie in confused heaps, and 
the sea dashes up amongst them with a tremendous 
grandeur all its own. We are reminded of E. L. 
Wilson’s description of Mt. Sinai, and imagine that 
some such convulsion of nature must have been re- 
quired to throw these cliffs into their present ar- 
rangement. 

The air is simply perfect,—balmy, salt, and pure; 
a “land breeze” being impossible, the situation here 
is equal to a sea-voyage without its dangers and an- 
noyances. On a clear day we see the hills of York 
in Maine, and the shore of New Hampshire dis- 
tinctly outlined with the “ Hotel Wentworth,” and 
the “ Farragut House” at Rye Beach, and other re- 
sorts of less note. Far in the northern horizon the 
White Mountains can be discerned against the sky. 
A luxuriant growth of grass and a few familiar 
wild flowers struggle with the stones for a subsis- 
tence on the more sheltered portions of the islands. 
We seem to play “stone-tag” as we step from one 
projecting rock to another. 

The timid little “ Quaker lady,” or bluet, and the 
buttercup seem belated, in company with the golden- 
rod and fall aster. A dwarf pipsisiwa, with its frail 
white blossoms, seems strangely out of place in these 
rude surroundings; and a tall dandelion—leontedon— 
that enlivened the sod of Harvard College grounds, 
is also abundant “here. The latter is a wild-wood 
flower around Philadelphia, and is even scarce as far 
north as the Delaware Water Gap, but around Bos- 





ton it is very common as is also the pink, white, and 
blue succory. 


Butterflies of two varieties are very numerous, as | 


though they were stranded here, and were obliged 
to stay. The children shook one of the few trees, | 
and they flew out like autumn leaves before the | 
wind. 

To-day is bright, with the sea raging after last | 
night’s storm, and it is an impressive experience to 
sit on the cliffs and listen to the thunders of the bil- 
lows below us. The waves fly up against the rocks 
in snowy foam, cover them for a moment, and then | 
flow back in cascades of brilliant whiteness. On the 
more gentle slopes, where we can approach more 
nearly and the sea is calm, we count many jelly-fish 
brought in with the sea-weeds. The water is so 
clear that we can see many feet below the surface, 
and when the children throw out a baited line we 
see the fish come up in swarms eager for the bait. 
The name “Shoals” was given to these islands on 
account of the remarkable “shoaling” or “ school- 
ing” of fishes about them. Codfish are found in abun- 
dance a few minutes sail from here, and many other | 
edible fish delight the epicure and fisherman. 

Evidences of the occupancy of Star Island by our 
early New England settlers give a human interest 
quite unexpected to the stranger. Notable among 
these is a triangular monument of white marble to 
the memory of ‘‘ Capt. John Smith, who discovered 
these Isles, (properly called Smith’s Isles), in April, | 
1624, while with eight others in an open boat he was 
exploring the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod.” 

The “ little village of Gosport”’ held the life and 
activity of these “stern and rock-bound coasts” for 
two centuries, and the ruins of Fort Star, the old 
Stone Church, the parsonage, and the tombstones 
with the names of those sturdy sons of a sterner an- 
cestry give convincing testimony that the brave fore- 
fathers of New England lived and struggled here. 

8. M. G. 

Star Island, Bighth mo. 23. 


WINE DRINKING IN EUROPE. 

[Extracts from a private letter of Elisa H. Schofield, dated 
at Rome.] 
You cannot have the least idea of what not drin king 
wine means in this country. Since I touched the 
shores of England I have seen but one wineglass un- 
used besides my own and that is that of a gentleman 
of our party, a middle aged man. At those large ho- 
tels in London and Paris I have run my eye down 
the tables in vain; men, women, and children all 
drink it as water. My heart sinks and fails within 


| did not like it and would not drink it. 
| ’ave to put you in the corner if you do not take it.” 
| The other day when they passed the strawberries, 
| he took up my plate and said, “I am going to fix 





me when I think what it would be for a yonng man 
to pass through what I have to. They don’t mean to 
be the least unkind but they urge me, think I ought | 
not to drink the water, (which,as far as I can judge, 

is good and I am perfectly well), express surprise, | 
and argue with me. The hardest day was the long, 

hot ride in the cars from Genoa to Pisa, when we | 
could not get a drop of water at any of the stations. 

They never have it on the cars, and look in blank | 
amazement, even if they understand you; so all the | 
day I had no drink,—the others brought wine. | 
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| Every one says it is very “light” and pure, and it 


must be, for I cannot detect it at all on the breath. 
Sometimes I wish I were like the others, several of 


| whom say they never drink it at home, and some be- 


long to temperance societies. Mr. P., that day, was 
so solicitous for me, said: “Ido honor you, Miss S., 
but I think you really ought to take some of this, it 
will do you good” : and so it goes. 

Our guide cannot understand why we should ob- 


| ject. He says, “why here children are punished if 
they do not drink their wine at table; my sister has 


often made her boy stand in the corner because he 
Now I shall 


them for you and make them good!” I smiled and 
watched him sugar them all well and mash them with 
a fork, and then pour wine over them. I waited till he 
came to the last and then laid my hand on the bottle. 
“Oh, but you must; it is good for you and I want you to 
do ;” and he poured the wine on. But Mrs. W. had to 
eat them. I could but pity the hurt look that passed 
over his face; he was so sure I would not: refuse. 
Sometimes he says I will make him a teetotalar. 
Last night at dinner I saw them watch meas the 
waiter passed the wine round; and our guide, who 


| was farther down the table, laughingly called : “Ah, 


Miss §., you must take some to-night!” 

They don’t mean to be unkind and I don’t mind, 
although it is not pleasant to be singled out as pecu- 
liar by the party. I realize as I never could before 
what a trial it would be to a young man. I know 
they all respect me for it; and it was shown last 
night by the guide’s answering so quickly and sin- 
cerely when I asked if I were naughty, because I did 
not take the wine. E. H. 8. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—Nearly all of the $40,000 subscribed for the en- 
dowed professorship has been paid in to the Com- 
mittee on Trusts, Endowments, and Scholarships. 

—The vacation is about over ; the college is again 
open to prepare for the return of students; several 
of the professors are already on the ground, and the 
prospect is good for a full college the coming year. 
The following notice has just been sent out: 

“New students who have not been classified 
should present themselves at the college on Third- 
day, the 11th instant. The examinations for classifi- 


| cation will take place on the 12th. New students, 


who have already been classified, by testimonials 
from their teachers, or otherwise, will present them- 


| selves, with the old students, on Fourth-day, the 


12th inst. All students should reach the college not 
later than 8 p. m. on the day of their arrival. Regu- 
lar examinations will begin on Fifth-day, the 13th.” 


“So every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in, and it more fairly dight 
With cheerful grace and amiable sight; 
For of the soul the body form doth take; 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


—Spenser. 
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MY WEALTH. 
I po not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine,— 
The orchards and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free ; 

And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity ,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies ; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams, 
Each bears my own picked crew ; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew,— 

My ships that sail into the East 
Across that outlet blue. 


The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl, 
Float in upon the mist ; 

The waves are broken precious stones,— 
Sapphire and amethyst, 

Washed from celestial basement walls 
By suns unsetting kissed. 

Out through the utmost gates of space, 
Past where the gay stars drift, 

To the widening Infinite, my soul 
Glides on, a vessel swift ; 

Yet loses not her anchorage, 
In yonder azure rift. 


Here sit I, as a little child ; 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase ; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome 
I bow my head before ; 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon Thy footstool green 
Content am I to be; 

Glad, when is opened to my need 


COURAGE. 


Because I hold it sinful to despond, 


And will not let the bitterness of life 


Blind me with burning tears, but look beyond 
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A thousand times more good than I deserve 
God gives me every day. 


And in each one of these rebellious tears 

Kept bravely back, He makes a rainbow shine ; 
Grateful I take his slightest gift, no fears 

Nor any doubts are mine. 


Dark skies must clear, and when the clouds are past, 
One golden day redeems a weary year ; 

Patient I listen, sure that sweet at last 
Will sound his voice of cheer. 


Then vex me not with chiding. Let me be. 
I must be glad and grateful to the end. 
I grudge you not your cold and darkness,—me 

The powers of light befriend. 

—Celia Thazter. 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
Tue Apostle Paul interprets this Hebraic declaration 
when hesays: Train up your children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord; that is, in character- 
building and man-building of the Lord. If we can 
find our way to lay up the layers of character, one 
after another; to build up habits of life, one after 
another; and fill the man full with that which 
we wish to be manifest in after life—the child, so 
trained, so builded, so filled, will not depart from the 
way thus marked out for him. The difficulty is, we 
govern our children in one way; we teach our chil- 
dren in another way; and we train them in a way 
different from both. Our training is not according to 
our teaching and our government. 

The law that I have laid down is an absolute 
physiological law. It is not only easily ascertainable 
by a broad survey of the phenomena of human life, 
but it is absolutely physiologically true that we are 
what we are accustomed to do. The man grows as 
the tree grows. We do not, like the serpent, cast off 
last year’s skin, and leave it in the valleys. That 
which we did last year habitually, and the out- 
ward manifestation of our life—that which was the 
bark of our life—last year, we absorb, and it becomes 
the woody fibre of our life this year. The eye sees 
according to its habit of seeing, and the ear hears ac- 
cording to its habit of hearing ; the fingers and the 
hands act according to their habit of action ; and the 
brain is according to what it has been habituated to 
do. What we have allowed ourselves to think and 
feel, that is building up the brain layers that are to 
be the organs of thinking and feeling in the future. 
Supposing, for example, Mr. Zandel, playing on this 
great organ for so many years, had breathed his own 
spirit into it, he had not merely touched its keys, 
and evolved from it the harmony that there was in 


Its tumult and its strife ; , , , , 
his own soul ; but in the touching of its keys, and in 


the playing of the instrament by that very process 
the pipes had been built up, and when he had played 
the trumpet, the trumpet had grown stronger; and 
when he had played the diapason, the diapason’ had 
grown strong ; and when he had played the flute, 
the flute had grown sweeter—it would be by this 
time a Zundel organ. And when Mr. Shelley played 
on it, and put in the organ the incarnation of his own 
spirit, we should have a Shelley organ engrafted on 
the Zundel organ, and the musicians themselves 


Because I lift my head above the mist, 

Where the sun shines and the broad breezes blow, 
By every ray and every rain-drop kissed 

That God’s love doth bestow ; 


Think you I find no bitterness at all ? 
No burden to be borne, like Christian’s pack ? 
Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
Because I keep them back ? 


Some sea-like glimpse of Thee. 
—Lucey Larcom. 


Why should I hug life’s ills with cold reserve, 
To curse myself and all who love me? Nay! 
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would have made the instrument they played upon. 
That is what we are doing in life, every one of us. 
We are playing on ourselves; we make ourselves; | 
and we are the harmony or discord we have given 
forth. 

Now, what our text says is this: Take your child 
and play upon him such music as you mean he shall 
produce in after life. Do you want a brave man? Do 
not shield your child from dangers; let him face 
them. Do you want a strong-willed man? Oh! do 
not try to break your child’s will. A child with a 
broken will is more to be pitied than a man with a 
broken back. Make his will strong and wise. Do 
you want him temperate? Restrain the childish ap- 
petite for candy, and he will know how to restrain in | 
manhood the appetite for strong drink. Do you want | 
him generous? Teach him to be generous by train- 
ing him for it. Do you want him economical and | 
wise? Do not give him all the money he wants. 
Habituate him to think and do to-day what you want | 
the man and the woman, by and by, to be and to do. | 
If you can form the habit, you will create the charac- 
ter; and the habit and the character you form will 
be invariable and unalterable. 

See how God takes these children and puts | 
them into our hands, that we may train them 
for a glorious manhood and a more glorious eter- 
nity! He puts them into our hands absolutely im- | 
pressionable, soft, plastic, full of the elements of 
nature, ready to receive the impress of our mind and 
our influence ; eager in their questioning, wanting to 
know all things; open-eyed with astonishment; long 
ears, ready to listen to all sorts of things that they 
ought not to listen to and to all things which they | 
should listen to—if we know how to minister to | 
their listening; imitative, quick to follow the example 
that is set before them, and then put into a home 
that is the microcosm of life, where all the various 
practices of life can go on; mistakes committed, sins 
committed, perpetrated, and no great harm come of | 
it. The household is made up of a life that is a little | 
life and preparation for a greater one. The little 
mother carries her doll children* through all the 
diseases, no matter whether she nurses them wisely 
and doses them correctly or no; but she is learning. 
These infantile and childhood processes are the very 
ones by which our children are to learn the habits of 
their life. If we can so impress ourselves on them, 
so guide and direct and master them, that they shall 
not be governed to do our will, not merely taught to 
see our truth, but trained and guided to do of their 
own willand in their own growing wisdom, the things 
that are right and wise and true, from that pathway, 
when led by faith, from that character when wrought 
in them, they will never depart. 

Ob! we cannot train our children in the way they 
should go if we take them grudgingly and reluc- 
tantly ; if we feel a burden and a care; if we dread | 
their coming before, and almost wish we were free 
of them afterward. Oh! the cruelty, the cruelty to 
children that live in an arctic atmosphere, and not | 
in the tropic of love! And we cannot train our chil- 
dren by passing them over to tutors, governesses, 
nurses, or what not. We cannot train them by 


| 
i 





| proxy. 
| shall do it. 


We cannot find teachers and others that 
We cannot train them by a little re- 


| ligion at night or a little religion in the morning. 
| Just look at the breakfast table while you are talk- 


ing things over, at your boy or your girl, and see 
how the eyes open wide at some manifestations of 
worldliness, at some expression of vanity, at some 
utterance of malice or ill-will. At night you will 
kneel by that little girl, teach her to say, “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep,” and you will think you are train- 
ing. All your training was done at the breakfast- 
table. You can no more teach a child to be pious by 
afew minutes’ prayer at night in an atmosphere of 
worldliness, vanity, and selfishness, than you can 


| make a man well by giving him a quinine pill at 


night and morning, while he lives in miasmic 
marshes. It is the atmosphere of our homes that 
trains our children; what they imbibe that makes 


| them what they are. 


I sometimes think the tenderest word in the Bi- 
ble and the sweetest is the most awful. And when I 
clasp my hands and lift my eyes up into heaven, and 
say, “Our Father,” and then stop and think what 
earthly fatherhood is teaching children, I sometimes 


| shiver at the falsity we are in danger of teaching in 


our homes. But, truly beloved Christian fathers 


| and mothers and care-takers, if we will put round 


about our children the shield of patience and cour- 


| age and love and hope, if we will train them to think 


the thoughts we want them to think in their man- 
hood ; to have the purity and the unselfishness and 
the courage we want them to havein their manhood ; 
if we will train them as our Father trains us; not 
fearing to let the discipline of life come upon 
them ; not fearing to let its winds, and its troubles, 
even, come upon them--if so be they grow strong to 
meet life’s windings and to bear life’s burdens—we 
have not only the law which I have tried to expound 
to you, but we have the promise of God’s blessed 
exhortation, and his assurance: Train up your chil- 
dren—not govern them, not merely teach them— 
train up your children in the way they should go, 
and when they are old they will not depart from it. 
And if for a little time they seem to do so, the 
mother love, the father fidelity, and the sweet mag- 


| netism of a never-forgotten home will hold them 


fast and bring them back to life and to God again.— 
Lyman Abbott, in Christian Union. 


“Tr it be possible,” said Paul to the Roman Chris- 
tians, “as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.” He did not say some, but all men. This 
may in some cases be a difficult task; and yet we are 
to do our utmost to follow this direction. The rule, 
though often violated, is a sound one in Christian 
ethics. 


Every solitary kind action that is done, the world 
over, is working briskly in its own sphere to restore 
the balance between right and wrong. Kindness has 
converted more sinners than either zeal, eloquence, 
or learning; and these three never converted any 
one, unless they were kind also.—F. W. Faber. 
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CULTIVATED HAPPINESS. 

How may one cultivate happiness? For one thing, 
instead of looking to the future, conclude to be 
happy in the present. No one knows enough of 
next year to depend on being happy then ; nor is it 
well to wait till the new house is built, or the chil- 
dren are old enough to take care of themselves, or a 
fortune has been amassed. It is the case of the rich 
fool in the Scripture. 

There is much pleasure to be obtained from lit- 
tle things that are often neglected as too trivial for 
notice ; a flower in the window when a green-house 
is beyond one’s reach; a book from the public li- 
brary if one cannot purchase books of one’s own, or 
paper-covered volumes when fine bindings are too 
expensive; the music of the voice when an instru- 
ment is wanting. There is almost always a substi- 
tute attainable for the pleasure that is desired, and 
the child who fishes with a bent pin and a string 
gets all the happiness of a fisherman from it. 

There were never before so many enjoyable 
things accessible to the common people. With 
parks, art galleries, libraries, museums, the dwellers 
in cities have pleasure and information almost forced 
upon them; and for those who live in the country 
Nature’s picture book is continually open. The 
trouble is, people do not appreciate what may be so 
easily obtained. Men like Thoreau and John Bur- 
roughs will note with a naturalist’s delight the com- 
mon sights of nature,and we enjoy reading their 
books ; but the things themselves are all around us, 
and we take no pleasure in them. We need to learn 
to enjoy the simple daily joys of life, and to open 
our eyes to the wonderful world about us. 

Some people lose the pleasure of life through 
sheer egotism. If for a few hours they could for- 
get themselves they might be happy. It is an old 
saying that it is more blessed to give than to receive ; 
and it is true in every sense. To give of time and 
thought and interest to others is infinitely better 
than to absorb it all in regard for the welfare of that 
insignificant but big-feeling “I.” “Look out and 
not in,” and “ Lend a hand,” are good mottoes for 
him who seeks true happiness. Busy he must be, 
for there is no pleasure in idleness; and the more 
help and comfort he can bring to his fellow-men by 
his labor, the happier he will be himself. 

It is well to quit thinking of disagreeable things. 
No doubt they are plenty, but why pay any atten- 
tion to them except to strive to overcome them ? 
Don’t roll trouble over and over until it has grown 
like a snowball. If you have a skeleton in your 
closet, just keep it there; don’t let it out to terrify 
the rest of the family, and don’t keep slipping away 
to take a private look at it. If you keep it shut up 
closely enough it may possibly crumble into harmless 
dust—bones do that way sometimes. 

It is a great aid to cheerfulness “to count up your 
mercies,” as the contented old lady put it. And re- 
member that according to Mark Tapley there isn’t 
any credit in being jolly under agreeable circum- 
stances. He had finally to give up the task of find- 
ing a situation so wretched that there was any credit 
in being jolly in it. A good many persons are more 
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easily satisfied, and take credit, not for being jolly, but 
for simply not grumbling at slightly annoying events, 

These brief suggestions are only with regard to 
outside expedients; the true secret, simple and dis- 
regarded as it commonly is, lies in seeking true hap- 
piness, which is only found in God himself. All 
other happiness is temporary ; this alone is perma- 
nent. It is,as has been beautifully said, when our 
will is parallel to God’s that there is no cross; the 
cross is found when our will is at right angles with 
his. Human nature clings desperately to its own 
way and finds it hard to believe that happiness is 
found in the renunciation of self-will. But it is only 
when God’s children can say with Paul, “For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain,” that they know the 
meaning of “ rejoice evermore.” Then can they be 
calm in danger,and joyful in tribulation, and all things 
are well with them. This has made prisoners sing 
in their dungeons, and martyrs happy at the stake, 
and the happiness is the privilege and the duty of 
every Christian to-day. Wenot only may, we ought 
to be happy. How happy we might be, no matter 
how circumstanced, if once we would seek it in the 
will of God. God only knows how blessed he would 
make us if we would but let him.—A. H. B., in The 
Occident. 


LECKY ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Ir we were to judge the present position of Chris- 
tianity by the tests of ecclesiastical history, if we 
were to measure it by the orthodox zeal of the great 
doctors of the past, we might well look upon its pros- 
pects with the deepest despondency and alarm. The 
spirit of the fathers has incontestably faded. The days 
of Athanasius and Augustine have passed away never 
to return. The whole course and tendency of thought 





are flowing in another direction. The controversies 
of bygone centuries ring with a strange hollowness 
on the ear. But if, turning from ecclesiastical histo- 
ries, we apply the exclusively moral tests which the 
New Testament so invariably and so emphatically 
enforces, if we ask whether Christianity has ceased 
to produce the living fruits of love and charity and 
zeal for truth, the conclusion we should arrive at 
would be very different. If it be true Christianity to 
dive with a passionate charity into the darkest recesses 
of misery and vice,to irrigate every quarter of the earth 
with the fertilizing stream of an almost boundless 
benevolence, and to include all the sections of hu- 
manity in the circle of an intense and efficacious 
sympathy ; if it be true Christianity to destroy or 
weaken the barriers which had separated class from 
class and nation from nation, to free war from its 
harshest elements, and to make a consciousness of 
essential equality and of a genuine fraternity domi- 
nate over all avcidental differences; if it be, above 
all, true Christianity to cultivate a love of truth for 
its own sake, a spirit of candor and tolerance toward 
those with whom we differ ;—if these be the marks 
of a true and healthy Christianity, then never since 
the days of the apostles has it been so vigorous as at 
present; and the decline of dogmatic systems, and 
of clerical influence has been a measure, if not a 
cause, of its advance.—From “ History of Rationalism 
in Europe.” 
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OBITUARY : HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 
Lonpon, August 21—Henry Richard, member of 
Parliament for Merthyr Tydvil, and well known as 
an advocate of arbitration for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations, died suddenly at Bangor, 


Wales. 
Henry Richard was born in 1812, the son of a 


Methodist minister. For some years he was himself 
an “Independent” minister at Marlborough Chapel, 
Southwark, London. He was a thorough Welshman 
and commonly known among his colleagues in the 
House of Commons as “ The member from Wales.” 
His first public reputation was won as an advocate of 
popular education, and in defending the Welsh from 
what he regarded as false reports made by the Gov- 
ernment Commission which was sent in 1846 to in- 
quire into the state of education among them. Mr. 
Richard prepared and delivered an elaborate lecture, 
afterwards published in book form, as were also a 
series of letters printed later in the Morning Star—in 
both of which he refuted the adverse criticisms, Mr. 
Richard also published a “ Life of Joseph Sturge” 
and an essay on “ The Present and Future of India.” 

The work to which Mr. Richard more especially 
devoted his life has been the advocacy of peace and 
the establishment of international arbitration as a 
substitute for war. In pursuance of this work he 
traveled extensively, and his face was well known in 
all the chief continental cities. The earlier efforts 
made by him werein conjunction with Elihu Burritt, 
as early as 1846, and resulted in a memorable series 
of peace congresses held from 1848 to 1852 at Brussels, 
Paris, Frank fort,London, Manchester, and Edinburgh. 
The London Congress in 1850 was attended bya 
number of the most prominent anti-slavery advo- 
cates of America—Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Tap- 
pan, and others. These gatherings gave to the 
peace movement its first world-wide recognition. 
They attracted public attention and secured the pa- 
cific advocacy of Cobden, Bright, Lamartine, Arago, 
Humboldt, Liebig, Visschers, Suringar, Chevali er, 
Coquerel, Sir David Brewster, Varrautrap, Cormenin, 
Victor Hugo, Emile de Girardin, Beckwith, Garnier, 
and many others. 

Mr. Richard succeeded in enlisting the late Lord 
Clarendon and his colleagues in the Congress at 
Paris, in 1856, in the advocacy of his views, and they 
were embodied in the celebrated protocol recom- 
mending States to have recourse, in case of disputes, 
to the good offices of friendly powers. The action of 
the Congress of the United States during the session 
of 1872-73, in favor of the principle of International 
Arbitration, was the result of Mr. Richard’s persist- 
entagitation, and since then the Parliaments of Italy, 
Sweden, Belgium, and Holland have ade similar 
declarations. 

Mr. Richard was first elected to Parliament for 
the Welsh Borough of Merthyr Tydvil in 1868, by a 
vote of two to one over Lord Aberdare, who, as Mr. 
Bruce, was Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Secretary. 
Ever since then he has been regularly returned for 
the same constituency without opposition, except in 
1880, when a Conservative candidate attempted to 
secure one of the seats for the Borough, but was de- 


feated by a vote of twotoone. Mr. Richard was an 
earnest advocate of Church disestablishment 
throughout the United Kingdom, and also urged 
persistently the perfection of a complete system of 
national and compulsory education.— Exchange. 


NOW. 
“ WHEN I am lying pale and dead, 
Come not, dear friends, around my bed 
And pour your loss in deafened ears, 
And wash my heedless face with tears. 
What thrill of hope or tenderness 
Will beat beneath my burial dress ? 
What look of gratitude arise, 
And lift the lids of sightless eyes? 
What loving voice escape those lips, 
From which no speech or language slips ? 
Alas! I cannot rouse and say: 
‘If ye lament me I will stay.’ 
Speak while I hear, and while I long 
To feel your love is true and strong, 
While peace can soothe my troubled brow, 
Wait not to miss me; hold me now!” 
—Rose Terry Cooke. 


A JAPANESE BRIDE. 

Quite as interesting as the scenery were the move- 
ments of a bride and a groom in the same car with 
us. We afterward learned that he was a Nagoya 
youth who had gone to Kioto and prospered in busi- 
ness, and had just been down to Nagoya to marry 
the young girl chosen by his parents and a go-be- 
tween friend of the family. He was a raw, callow 
youth in appearance, and, spreading his rug on the 
cushions, lay down at half-length and obliged the 
bride to sit bolt upright in a small space. When he 
did sit up, it was he who leaned against the bride’s 
shoulder, instead of resting her head on his shoulder 
in true wedding-journey style. 

For the whole day that we traveled together it 
was his comfort and not hers that was considered. 
The groom hurried on board the steamer and into 
the next train of cars, and, helping himself to the 
only chair or seat, looked around curiously to sse 
where she was going tosit. The bride smiled sweetly 
all the time, and did not seem to think it at all out 
of the way for her to be cushion, or footstool, or bag- 
gage-porter for ber lord. She wore a dark striped 
silk kimono and an ecru obi, brocaded with pine 
needles in black andgold. The Japanese reverse our 
customs in traveling, and wear their best clothes 
when on a journey, in order, they say, that their sta- 
tion may be known and proper attention paid them. 
The bride’s attention was much occupied with her 
new gold ring, the wedding ring being a foreign fash- 
ion that they have taken up with enthusiasm. The 
gold band on the finger is fast replacing the shaved 
eyebrows and blackened teeth that used to distin- 
guish the married women ; but they adhere to the 
change in hair dressing, and after marriage red is no 
longer worn. The gay red crape petticoats, the red 
folds in the neck of the kimono, and the bits of red 
crape tied in the hair, disappear on the wedding day 
and the Japanese have the bitter maxim : “ Love 
flies with the red petticoat.”—Japan Letter in St. 
Louis Globe-Democra’. 
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THE CANNING OF PEACHES. 

Tunis industry has grown to enormous proportions in 
this country. Baltimore is the chief packing place, 
but a great many canneries—and their number is 
constantly increasing—are distributed through all 
the various peach districts. The present season will 
be the first for years that they have been able to get 
**a full packing.” 

They commence their operations about the 10th 
of August ; the “Mountain Rose,” a white peach, and 
the “Crawford Early,” being the first peaches they get 
hold of, their time lasting from the 10th to the 15th 
of August. The next two varieties they take are the 
“Foster,” and the “Reeves Favorites,” (the former a 
white and the latter a yellow peach), then they fol- 
low with the “Oldmixon,” “Stump the World,” 
“Crawford’s Late”—all old varieties, but good— 
and “Stevenson’s Late.” “The Smock” is a variety 
which has a rich yellow flesh, with a red centre 
around the stone. Itis considered inferior to the 
others in flavor and is not put up except by the 
evaporating establishments, who prefer it on account 
of its beauty. 

The tin cans used by the largest packers are man- 
ufactured by themselves at an average cost of two 
and three-quarter cents each. Granulated is the 
only quality of sugar used in canning, and the quan- 
tity varies from one to five pounds per dozen cans 
(each can weighing about three pounds when filled). 

The peaches intended for cooking are allowed, 
according to their quality, from one to two pounds 
of sugar for each dozen cans; and those for table 
use, three to five pounds.— Table Talk. 


Tae German Emperor has given his consent that 
the bust of a lady should have a place among the 
memorial statues at the Berlin University. The lady 
thus distinguished is the Countess Louise Bose, who 
at her death a few years ago, left nearly the whole 
of her considerable fortune to the Berlin University 
to enable poor medical students to pursue their stu- 
dies, and to help medical men to enlarge their knowl- 
edge by making scientific journeys of discovery. 
This is a beginning to the opening of German uni- 
versities to women, and we hope it will cheer on 
their way the brave ladies who have lately formed a 
Society at Weimar, which under the name of “ Frau- 
enverein Reform” has for its aim the opening to 
girls and women of all the professions at present 
monopolized by men. How great and difficult is 
their task, anybody acquainted with the “ woman 


question” in Germany will understand.—Pall Mall 
Budget. 


Bapty shaped mouths result from children being 
permitted to suck their fingers. Another bad habit 
is biting the lower lip. The entire shape of the 
face is spoiled in this way. Red lips are the an- 
nouncement of good health, and good health is the 
fashion. Women who have determined wills fre- 
quently get into the bad habit of drawing their lips 
together in a way they think expresses determina- 
tion; the lips are pliable, and naturally assume the 
position oftenest given to them. So she who feels 


on pleasant terms with the world, and makesit a 
point only to say pleasant things, will have about 
her mouth what the French call riant—a look that 
tells of a laugh, without the sound and a smile that 
is not a smirk.— Exchange. 


Tae Rockford, (Ill.) Morning Star devotes nearly 
two colums to the business women of that place who 
‘earn their own living.” It 
showing. Sometime we shall try to find space for it. 
But the article leaves out altogether the home- 
makers, the house-mothers, who earn their living 
many times over,and work more hours than any 
other class. They should be counted at least in 
numbers.— Woman's Journal. 


makes an excellent 


Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name, 
make known his deeds among the people. Sing unto 
him. Sing psalms unto him, talk you of all his won- 
drous works. Glory ye in his holy name: let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord. O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is good: for his mercy 
endureth forever.—J. Chronicles, 16. 


Tue truly religious man and woman will not tol- 
erate a religion which is only a weekly parade, but 
which cannot reach down to the depths of one’s na- 
ture and cleanse and purify it.—Jewish Messenger. 


Tue true meaning and benefit of the Scriptures, 
is not attained to in the reading of them, unless the 
Spirit which gave them forth, do open and unseal the 
mysteries contained in them.— Thomas Ellwood. 


Tuey who delay setting out, merely because the 
road is difficult, or that they cannot see to the end of 
the journey, are in danger of being belated.— Dillwyn’s 
* Reflections.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—A Washington despatch to the Hartford Courant says: 
“Just complaint is being made of the defacement of the 
marble pillars of the capitol by the custom of draping the 
exteriors of public buildings when public men die. It 
takes about 5,000 yards of calico and costs about $500 to 
drape the exterior of the capitol, and the calico used once 


is never fit for use again. The black cloth works great in- 
jury to the marble walls and pillars. The dye transfers 
itself to the marble, and the stain is difficult to remove. 
Two or three years ago Congress appropriated four or five 
thousand dollars to have the exterior of the capitol cleaned. 
It is all streaked again.” 

—When the first electric telegraph was established, the 
speed of transmission was from four to five words a min- 
ute with the five-needle instraments; in 1849, the average 
rate for newspaper messages was seventeen words a min- 
ute; the present pace of the electric telegraph between 
London and Dublin where the Wheatstone instrument is 
employed, reaches four hundred and sixty-three words. 
And thus what was regarded as miraculous sixty years ago 
has multiplied a hundred-fold in half a century.—Science. 

—The “ Fire Rescue Exhibition ” closed in London on 
the 4th of Eighth month. The contents of the exhibition 
were divided into threé classes: (1) appliances for pre- 
venting fires, including fire-proof cements and chemicals ; 
(2) appliances for extinguishing incipient fires, including 
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different kinds of hand grenades and domestic fire-en- 
gines; (3) appliances for escape from burning buildings. 
The third class was by far the largest class and the most 
interesting. Among fire alarms exhibited was one which 
rings automatically, being set off by the expansion of the 
air at the top of the room in which the fire occurs. A 
committee of experienced firemen are to draw up a report 
for publication, pronouncing on the value of the different 
contrivances exhibited.—The American. 

—It is now possible to ascend Pike’s Peak by wagon. 
Who among those who from a distance of 100 miles or more 
gazed in 49 upon this snow-topped crest supposed that in 
88a decrepit team of mules and a wagon with the tire 
wired on would ever desecrate the noble height! Of 
course tourists who have paused at the foot till now, will 
ride to the summit, breathe the thin, cold air, look upon 
the panorama of beauty which spreads to the Uintah 
mountains of Mormondom westward, and south to the 
Spanish peak; guarding the New Mexico line. They will 
be sure to do this. But the element of adventure is gone. 
The accomplishment is no longer a tug, a test of endur- 
ance, or a triamph.—Omaha Herald. 

—The International Association, having for its aim the 
mitigation of the evils of intemperance, is to hold its next 
session in 1889 at Christiania. Norway is making great 
progress in the cause of temperance, and restrictive legis- 
lation with regard to the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks appears to have been attended with the most satis- 
factory results. About fifty years ago the annual consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors per head of the population was 
estimated at about seventeen quarts; at present it is only 
three quarts. Sweden is advancing as rapidly as Norway, 
but there is much greater room for reform. She has suc- 
ceeded in reducing her annual consumption from fifty-two 
quarts to about ten quarts. 


—In consequence of the increasing number of accidents 
to tourists in the Alps, the Austrian Government has ad- 
dressed a circular to the officials inthe Alpine provinces 
instructing them to exert their influence towards the pro- 
motion of any measures tending to diminish the number 
of such casualties. They are urged to encourage the de- 
velopment of the guide system, and to endeavor to secure 
a reduction in the charges of the guides; they are also 
called upon to assist the Alpine Club in the work of mak- 
ing roads and erecting lodges on the mountains. The lo- 
cal authorities are expected to do their share in putting 
up safeguards against accidents. The circular points to 
the necessity of abating the present evil of marking out 
dangerous excursions to tourists, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE yellow fever, at Jacksonville, Florida, continues 
serious, and has rather increased. The bulletin issued on 
Second-day evening showed 37 new cases and 2 deaths 


within the preceding twenty-four hours. The total num- 
ber of cases had been 295, and the total number of deaths 
36. Many people have left the city. 

A HEAVY storm visited Hot Springs, Arkansas, late on 
the night of the 30th ult. Several buildings were swept 
away, and Mrs. Mattie Fletcher and her four children, col- 
ored, were drowned, and a woman named Harrison was 
killed by the collapse of a building. Several others, whose 
names were not learned, were lost. The victims were poor 
people living in small cottages, which could not stand 
against the storm. 

THE public debt statement issued on the Ist instant 
showed that the reduction of the public debt during the 
month of August was $7,324,676. 


vit 


SEVEN firemen were killed on the 2d inst., in a large 
fire which destroyed a block of buildings in Baltimore. 
The firemen were at work in the third story of a large 
drug-store when warning was given that the wall and 
roof threatened to fall in. They rushed down but seven 
of them were crushed by the falling floor. The explosion 
of fire works in one large shop and of cartridges in another 
added much to the confusion and danger. 


A HUGE oil tank containing at the time 20,000 barrels 
of petroleum, burst on the Ist inst., near Oil Centre, Obio. 
About two dozen men were employed about the tank 
when it burst and three of them lost their lives. The 
flowing oil was ignited from a neighboring forge and the 
whole was soon a mass of flame. There are sixty-four other 


large tanks in the neighborhood which were threatened 
by the flames. 


NOTICES. 


. PHILADELPHIA, Ninth month 3d, 1888. 
To FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
We have received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s Country Week Association from 
M. A. M., 
L. B. P., 
Mrs. J. T. Richards, 
A. B. M., 
Mary S. Wharton, 


: * 


$ 5.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 

20.00 


Total, 


[ $ 37.00 
Previously acknowledged, 


279.00 
Total, $316.00 
FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 
°° The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race Street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 15th, 1888, at 11 a. m. 
JAMEs H. ATKINSON, } Clerk 
ANNIE C. Dortanp, | ~’°T*S- 


The Standing Sub-Committees meet on the same day 
at 10 a. m. 


*,* The 8.30 train from Philadelphia will stop at 
Moorestown, on the morning of the 13th inst., for the ac- 


comodation of Friends wishing to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting. 


*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will hold its 
annual meeting on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 14th, 
at 7.30 o’clock at Race Street meeting-house. Reports 
from all the schools are desired, also names of delegates to 
the Association meeting in Eleventh month, business pre- 
paratory to which will claim attention. 

Jos. M. TRUMAN, JR., 


Sarau M. Hoicoms, } Clerks. 


*,.* Circular Meetings in Ninth month will occur as 
follows : 
9. New Garden, Pa., 3 p. m. 
23. Warrington, York county, Pa. 


_*«* The next meeting of Salem First-day School Union 
will be held at Mullica Hill on the second Seventh-day in 
the Ninth month, (Ninth month 8th), commencing at 10 
o’clock a.m. All are invited to attend. : 

RICHMAN COLEs, . 
LOUELLA WADDINGTON, } Clerks. 


*,* First-day School Unionsin Ninth month will occur 
as follows : 


8. Salem, N. J., 

8. Burlington, N. J., 
14. Philadelphia, 
22. Bucks, Pa., 
22. Haddonfield, N. J. 
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held as follows: 
Blue River, Benjaminville, [1., j 
faltimore, Gunpowder, Md., | 


*.* Quarterly meetings in the Ninth month will be | 


Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J., 

Prairie Grove, West Liberty, lowa, 

Illinvis Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Til, | 
Scipio Q. M., Seipio, N. Y. 


*.* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet | 
at Upper Springfield, Seventh-day, Ninth month 8th, at 
10.30 a. m. Interested friends cordially invited. Car- 
riages will meet morning train at Jobstown. 

Wa. WALTON la 
"a Clerks, 
MARGARET D. SCHANCK, } ler 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, aud 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only n cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowpErR Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


QUEEN &Co. 924 CHESTNUT ST 


ae 
i 
a 
408 Chestout St. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


woe WM. HEACOCK, seas 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 


case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3 in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


_WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J._ 
FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH } STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
swwely to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





